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Design and build your own house 
by Dr Robert Rich and Keith Smith 
Penguin, 1991. New, revised edition. 315 pages, 
illustrated, large format paperback. 
$29.95 posted, from Earth Garden. 


This is the book many people have been waiting for since they 
first deamed of building their own home from natural mate- 
rials in harmony with their surroundings. It answers all the 
questions for Australian owner builders. 

It's a ‘practical book for dreamers’ and it faces the 
difficult subjects square on. What the authors have done is to 
show how anyone of average intelligence and reasonable 
health can build their own home, and probably not end up with 
a 25 year mortgage at the end of it all. 

"This book is intended to provide an antidote to the 
stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl of red brick houses 
with red tile roofs, set squarely in a rectangle of ground," said 
authors Bob Rich (who writes regularly for Earth Garden), 
and former Earth Garden publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 


The ultimate 
fashion accessory! 


UNBLEACHED, $15.00 EACH. 


New from Earth Garden. 
Comfortable, white 100% 


cotton T-shirts, withthe EG 
logo and banner printed in 


dark green. Sizes 16 
(small), 20 (medium) and 
24 (large). $14.00 plus 
$1.00 postage. 


i The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French - $8.95 


Earth Garden overalls . . . the ultimate 


farm and garden accessory! 
If you thought the Earth Garden T-shirt was the ultimate 
fashion accessory, you aint seen nuthin yet. 
Earth Garden overalls "are the feature of our 
range". Over Winter we've been cooking up the perfect 
present for the Earth Gardener who has everything 
e100% cotton, Australian-made Yakka Bib & Brace 
overalls. 
eAttractively embroidered in gold cotton thread on dark 
green overalls with Earth Garden's distinctive "Digging 
Man" logo and the EG banner. 
Four sizes to choose from: 
Small (77) Medium (87) Large (97) Extra Large (107). 
We've kept the price as low as possible, so you pay virtually 
no extra for the most practical work clothes you can buy 
OPENING SPECIAL PRICE; the embroiderers say we're 
mad charging nothing for their distinctive work. Get your 
pair now — they could last ten years, but this opening 
special price won't. See page 80 for order form, 


PLEASE CHOOSE YOUR SIZE CAREFULLY. 


$39.95 plus $2.00 postage. 
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Tree. tax: this edition's tree tax will be donated to the Arid Lands 
Environment Centre (ALEC) in Alice Springs for work on their arid lands 
conservation programs. If you're travelling through Alice Springs why not 
call in (Gregory Terrace near the Todd Mall) and support their work? 
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Dear readers, 

welcome to the Summer edition of Earth Garden. Throw 
some seeds in the ground and cover them with soil! How’s that 
for a blunt welcome? It’s not too late in the season in any part 
of Australia to enjoy the thrill of watching fresh vegetables 
growing before your eyes. As I write this my seven year old son, 
Tane, and I have just spent part of the weekend doing just that. 
We were mad keen to start off on our bush walk to the Wombat 
Gully but we agreed to empty every seed we had into the soil 
before we took off. That’s because I find that once I’m in the 
garden, if I don’t do the job then and there, before I know it, it’s 
too late to plant the winter vegies, or there isn’t enough summer 
left for another crop of sweet corn to ripen. 

Tane and I got so distracted by our planting that we 
forgot to go on our bush walk. We planted about 20 types of 
vegetable seeds, and Tane was beside himself with delight at the 
sight of the carrots, snow peas, parsnips, and spring onions 
emerging from the soil from our previous planting foray. 
Radish and gourd seeds are wonderful if you want to get your 
children involved in gardening. Both produce almost instant 
results for children sceptical that vegetable gardening can be as 
exciting as Ninja Turtles. I wish I’d had my camera to capture 
his expression as he whooped around the garden after spying the 
snow peas breaking through the soil. 

This seems to be festival time around Australia, and 
there are many large and small gatherings over the next few 
months to get your teeth into. In Bush Telegraph we mention a 


Judith and I rugging up Harry for a winter bush walk 
at home earlier this year. Photo by Rosanna Hurren. 
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few where we’ll be running stalls, and no doubt we’ |] bump into 
some of our southern readers over summer. The network of 
Earth Gardeners seems to be spreading and we’re delighted to 
be able to maintain our expanded size thanks to our many new 
readers and subscribers. 

This issue has been a tough one for us to produce. Well, 
tough for Greg anyway. Greg is our laidback assistant editor, 
and this edition he’s had to manage working on Earth Garden 
from his ‘office’ on the farm in northern New South Wales, 
while coping with fighting bushfires, excessive heat, faulty 
computer equipment, and even being attacked in the jugular by 
a tick, whose effects spread to his arm and ear before retreating! 
Fire, pestilence, but luckily no floods — they came earlier in the 
year for northern New South Wales. 

This edition has plenty to get your teeth into, and plenty 
of scope for long term planning. Just make sure that the long 
term planning doesn’t get so long term that you never get around 
to doing the things you want to explore “one day”. For instance, 
waiting for the recession to end before making the break to that 
rural district you’ve always liked, is a great idea, but the 
recession may take a very long time to end. If you really want 
to see what it’s like to create your own version of Thoreau’s 
Walden Pond, why not do it now? If you’ve lost your job 
through the recession, now may be an even easicr time to make 
the break than when — or if — you one day get offered that 
perfect job. 

“Sure,” say many people, “but how can I afford to move 
to the country?” Well, it’s not easy, as 20 years of Earth 
Gardeners have explained in these pages, but it’s certainly 
rewarding. In our area there are many abandoned farmhouses 
and miners’ shacks tucked away in the bush, neglected and 
falling into disrepair. It’s the same all over Australia. Some 
enterprising New Settlers in our arca have acquired 
a cheap country lifestyle by approaching the local 
farmers, and offering them $20 a weck rent for their 
abandoned miner’s cottage, in exchange for main- 
tenance on the cottage and five hours a week work on 
the farm. The accommodation starts out pretty rough 
— gas lamps and rotten verandahs, but the possibilities 
are there. The standard of accommodation may be 
much lower than a city flat, but the environmental 
benefits are much greater. Bob Rich discusses issues 
related to this topic at the end of Earth People Write 
in response to a reader’s letter. 

By the way, I did manage to get all my fruit 
trees planted in honour of young Harry’s first Spring. 
In fact, [even planted several more than I’d expected, 
and their blossom looks wonderful out the window as 
I eat my breakfast. Roll on sweet corn and sun- 
ripened tomatoes. 

Happy reading, 


x Earth oe 


Lilac 


LE n 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do 
not necessarily reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome. 


Paper log making 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We don’t have a paper recycling 
scheme in our area, so most people throw 
their newspapers out with their garbage. I 
have pored through back copies of Earth 
Garden for information on paper rolling 
machines or brick making machines, to either 
roll logs or compact bricks from old papers, 
but can’t seem to find any information. Does 
anyone know where these can be purchased? 
Thanks, 

Aileen Cadusel, PO Box 64, Rylstone, 
NSW, 2849. 


Dear Aileen, 
It’s all there, on page 31 of EG 37 
($3.95 posted —see page 80). EG 37 was the 
‘Hard Times’ edition of Earth Garden which 
was the forerunner to the highly popular 
Hard Times Hand Book. 
—Alan. 


Plus ala change .. 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Perhaps it is fitting that we both 
turned 20 this year. My only regret is that I 
did not find you sooner! I was in the newsa- 
gent a couple of weeks ago looking for 
something decent to read and I found issue 80 
of Earth Garden. Like many-others before 
me I thought “Great!” So, I took it home and 
after doing a few things, sat down to read it 
— “Aah”. It wasn’t until my husband com- 
mented on how steamy the kitchen was that 
I realised that the vegies I’d put on to steam 
before I sat down had been merrily cooking 
away for about 45 minutes. Oh well, they 
were still tasty, if a little soft! 

Then, Ifound myselftelling my Mum 
about this great ‘new’ magazine I’d found, 
but that we were having trouble deciding 
which four free back issues to order with our 
subscription. Her reply wasn’t all that sur- 


prising I suppose, (coming from a lady who 
had, and still has, similar views to me at my 
age). She just smiled and said, “Oh well, I 
guess you'd better look through our old is- 
sues before you subscribe”! So, here I am 
subscribing and you can bet I’ll be keeping 
all our issues too! Wishing all readers peace, 
happiness and harmony. 

Melissa Unicomb, Bullaburra, NSW. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Does anyone know how to make 
their own recycled paper, I would love to 
learn how to make it. Thank you, 

Anita Giles, PO Box 801, Ramco Post 
Office, Ramco, SA, 5322. 


Dear Anita, 

There have been various mentions of 
papermaking in Earth Gardenover the years, 
including pages 22 to 24 of EG 37. Also, in 
EG 81's EARTH GARDEN REVIEWS Judith 
reviewed an excellent book available from 
Wilderness Society shops, called 
‘Papermaking For Everyone’, which is dis- 
tributed by Biramo Pty Ltd, of New Lambton, 
NSW. 

—Alan. 


Candle mould supplier wanted 


Dear Earth people, 

Can anyone tell us where we can 
purchase a candle mould for just the every- 
day, conventional-sized candles please? 

G & G Pearce, PO Box 64, Happy Valley, 
SA, 5159. 


Other moccasin patterns? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I read with interest your article on 
making moccasins (June-August 1992 edi- 
tion). I was wondering if a reader could send 
me a pattern for making the type of mocca- 
sins we are more familiar with. The address 
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of a kit supplier would be useful, too. Yours, 
Kim Hedrich, 27 Turaloo Tce, 
Bungendore, NSW, 2621. 


Vagabond subscribing 
Dear Alan & helpers, 

Congratulations on 20 crown years 
of Earth Garden! Having been a vagabond 
for quite a while, moving all over the place, 
I have been lucky to pursue Earth Garden at 
the newsagents. Now that I have settled in a 
semi-rural area I’m looking forward to re- 
ceiving Earth Garden via a subscription. I 
have all the editions so far. Maybe I will 
write about my experiences living as a 
vagabond in the bush, or of travelling, in 
particular, in Russia. Best wishes, 

Ida Vagabonda, Chidlow, WA. 


Dear Alan and all at EG, 

After reading and enjoying your 
magazine for the past two years I could not 
resist the ‘shameless inducement’ of four 
free back issues if I subscribed. Regards, 
Tiffany Hiller, Hawthorndene, SA. 

PS: I didn’t miss the steak knives. 


Seasonal stirrings 
Dear Earth Garden, 


Thank you for your wonderful 
magazine. I look forward to it eagerly. There 
is actually just one problem — your maga- 
zine unscttles my rather suburban, working 
life and encourages me to look forward to 
retirement when I will have time to spend on 
all the ideas in Earth Garden. Although I 
love to get into the garden and use only 
organic fertilisers (compost) and simple 
herbal pesticides, growing most of my own 
vegetables instead of just ‘dabbling’ in my 
limited time appeals strongly. Looking for- 
ward to my next issue of my ‘dream on’ 
magazine. 

Beryl Flynn, Faulconbridge, NSW. 


Marrons and earth building 
projects 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have tried to obtain a copy of the 
‘$50 & up, underground house’ book men- 
tioned in EG 42 in May ’84. I have had no 
success. Would any other Earth Gardener 
have a copy I could buy or even copy as | 
have struck many dead ends. If this is as 
impossible as it seems, then does anyone 
have any other information on ‘Post-shor- 
ing-polyethylene’ construction? After 
having a dam dug and written to the ‘West’ 
I now find that marron are regarded as 
noxious in Victoria, so I shall have to try to 
find stock of yabbies (this is a great disap- 
pointment to me). Can anyone help me find 
stock for fresh water mussels and water 
chestnuts? I have not been able to find any. 
Thanks for the magazine which, with luck, 
will turn our culture to a self-sustaining, non 
self-destructing one. Yours sincerely, 
Frank Garner, Bena, Vic, 3946. 


Tasmanian advice wanted 
Dear folks, 

Where have I been all your life? I 
was pleased to find your magazine, but I was 
cheesed off to see how much I’ve missed. 
Rush me those back issues. Do any readers 
know where I can buy Orange Medic in 
Western Australia? Also, my family and I 
(children included) are moving to Tassie to 
pursue our great alternative dream. We want 
to build a home based on self-sufficiency 
somewhere in the north-west. Does anyone 
have hints on cheap land, good neighbours, 
healthy food supplies, strangers who could 
become friends etc? We won’t be needing 
handouts, just advice, and lots of it! The idea 
of barter and skills-trading really appeals. 
Anyone in Tasmania or Western Australia 
who’s interested, please write. Good health, 
Roslyn Fairless, 33 Pennant St, North 
Perth, WA, 6006. 


Saving for a patch of Tassie 
Dear Earth Garden, 

My fiancé and I became aware of 
your magazine earlier this year and thought 
we should become subscribers and help with 
your tree tax. At the moment we are living 
in the remote north-west of Western Australia 
saving for our patch of paradise in northern 
Tasmania. 

We hope to produce organically 
grown vegies and work with Nature rather 
than against it. Hope your magazine lasts 
another 220 years! 

Wayne Maxwell & Jayne Cunningham, 
Ulverstone, Tasmania. 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 
From EG 1 to Ethiopia 
Dear editors and all of Earth Garden, 

I’ve just bought issue number 80. 
Would you believe it? 20 years! So I went 
back to my old stack and there was a copy 
with a green picture of Adam & Eve, is this 
not number 1? No date, but EG 2 is dated 
1974 so it could be true. Never did get EG 
3 but got lots more. Those were the days. So 
I am still planning that vegie patch 20 years 
later. Well, the compost heap is still work- 
ing and the trees and flowers are growing so 
maybe one day. They call my yard ‘The Last 
of the Rozelle Rainforests’ . . . anyway the 
birds and I like it. I have cut back to a one 
person business and planned to take things a 
bit easier, but now find myself involved in 
‘The Hunger Project’ so I am (in a small 
way) spreading the self-sufficiency message 
far and wide . . . off to Ethiopia next week. 
Anyway, all the best and thanks for showing 
a better way. Regards, 
Ron Barlow, Rozelle, NSW. 


Land regeneration offer 
Dear friends, 

Hi. I wonder if any readers caretake 
(own) or know of anyone who caretakes 
land that they would like to see regenerated 
using ‘Natural Farming’ techniques (refer to 
Masanobu Fukuoka’s book One Straw 
Revolution). The condition of the land 
doesn’t matter, and the larger the tract of 
land the better. I believe that all life is sacred 
and hope that everyone contacting me would 
want the land cared for in this spirit. Lots of 
love to all, 
David, 1 Payne St, Brunswick, Vic, 3056; 
phone (03) 386 5874. 


Coolum Beach neighbours? 
Dear Alan & co, 

I read my first Earth Garden a few 
years ago when it arrived at a friend’s house 
addressed to the (non-traceable) previous 
tenants. I was amazed at such an oversight 
on their part not to have redirected such a 
valuable source of information. Although I 
presently have no time for ‘real’ gardening 
as I run my health shop on my own seven 
days a week, I’ve decided it’s time to sub- 
scribe. I have owned my shop for almost two 
years and am pleased to be able offer many 
‘environmentally friendly’ products to my 
customers. As each month passes, however, 
my feet get itchier for the feeling of earth 
between my toes. I hope to be able to buy a 
small farm one day and thus put into practice 
all the information I am presently gleaning 
from your magazine. 

As an Animal Liberationist I would 
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love to hear from any Earth Gardeners in my 
area who also believe in equal consideration 
for all animals. Thanks Earth Garden team 
for helping me keep my goals in sight with 
your great magazine. Health and harmony 
to all. 

Anne-Louise Marchant, Coolum Health 
& Harmony, The Esplanade, Coolum 
Beach, QLD. 


Photocopying the out-of-print 
editions? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

It’s a great pity that there is an in- 
creasing number of issues of Earth Garden 
going out of print. I know it is a very 
expensive exercise to reprint very short runs 
but I was wondering if a survey of possible 
buyers of the out-of-print issues was made 
and enough were willing to pay the extra 
cost (possibly simply photocopying) if it 
would be possible to make them available 
again? I know that in my case by the time I 
was able to save up the money to purchase all 
the back issues 2, 3 and now 50 have gone 
out of print. It is a great loss to the envi- 
ronmental movement. Thank you again for 
your wonderful help and the enjoyment of 
Earth Garden. Best wishes for your 20th 
anniversary year and may there by many 
more to come. Sincerely, 

Graeme Nichols, Pillar Valley, NSW. 


‘Earth ship’ information anyone? 
Dear sir, 

I’m not sure whether you watched a 
recent episode of Beyond 2000 on houses 
constructed of tyres filled with earth and 
aluminium cans. I think they called this type 
of building an Earth Ship. I wonder if 
anyone has information on these? I look 
forward to being a new subscriber. Yours 
faithfully, 

Geoff Kinnish, 1/22 Rigby Ave, Carnegie, 
Victoria, 3163. 


Natural headache remedy? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

What can I take for headaches? I get 
them every week, or when I sleep too much 
(over four hours). I don’t want to take drugs. 
And can anyone suggest something to im- 
prove memory? I find it hard to remember 
new things, and names of things or people. I 
would be grateful for any help. 

H Eibeck, PO Box 456, Gladstone, QLD, 
4680. 


Dear Sir, 
I bought my first copy of Earth 
Garden only two days ago and have now 


read every article twice. I am just starting to 
write to some of your advertisers asking for 
more details about their wares and trying to 
convince my wife that I really do need to buy 
the complete set of back issues! Thank you 
for a magazine which is genuinely ‘inspir- 
ing’. Yours faithfully, 

Peter Callaghan, Gnowangerup, WA. 


Concrete mixers sometimes 
suitable for mudbrick mixing 
Dear Alan, 

I always read with interest your arti- 
cles on mudbricks and found Peter Lees’ 
comments EG 81 informative and entertain- 
ing. There is one point he makes (as does 
almost every other article ever written about 
making mudbricks) with which I strongly 
disagree. I’m certainly not an authority on 
the subject, but with two other people I have 
made 12,000 bricks, 200 mm by 200 mm 
100 mm, and corner bricks half as big again. 
These bricks, which are smaller than the 
norm, only weigh 18 kg when dry and are 
easier to handle than heavy bricks. 

In the house we used 7,000 bricks; 
2,000 we made for a friend who helped/ 
guided/led the building of the house and 
3,000 were for a substantial chook shed and 


wood shed. We mixed 7,000 bricks on the ` 


back of our truck, stomping with gumboots 
at first until our legs and hips gave out, then 
turning the mud with spades. People would 
come and watch and occasionally lend a 
hand. They would invariably say, “Why 
don’t you use a cement mixer?” Of course 
everyone knows that youcan’tmix mudbrick 
in a cement mixer. 

At the 7,000 brick stage, we bought 
a cement mixer to mix the first course of 
bricks (made of cement) and for some other 
work around the place. One day we decided 
to try aload of mud and from that day on we 
never looked back. It’s quicker and oh so 
much easier and the bricks were actually 
better quality. Not thatour first 7,000 weren’t 
strong. In the beginning, if any developed 
small cracks, we would drop them to the 
ground from waist height — an extremely 
small percentage failed this fairly dramatic 
test. Our soil has a high clay content so we 
did add a couple of handfuls of old hay at the 
last minute. Admittedly it did then form a 
gluggy ball and go round and round in the 
bottom, but a couple of pokes with the spade 
spread the hay evenly through the mix. 

I wouldn’t recommend that readers 
dash out and buy a cement mixer to make 
their mudbricks: it may not be suitable for 
all types of soil. On the other hand, don’t 
dismiss the idea out of hand. If you can beg, 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 
borrow or hire acement mixer, give it a try, 
it just may work. We wish we had used it 
from the start. The muscles would still have 
ached, but not nearly as much. Regards, 
Avril Crispin, Rylstone, NSW. 


Arid zone community project 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Are you fed up with the current state 
of the country, unemployment, political 
confusion, violence, corruption, economic 
situation? We are too. So we have formed 
aprivate organisation to grow a garden inthe 
desert, to create a peaceful, non-stressful 
lifestyle away from the modern world chaos, 
to be known as ‘The Orea Linda Project’. 
Participants will be involved in horticulture, 
underground architecture, camel farming, 
fishing for food and fertiliser, mechanical 
work, bird keeping, agriculture, learning 
desert survival from Aboriginal people, re- 
cycling, landscaping, passive energy research 
and cooking. Learning to handle and tend 
Australian wildlife, looking after children, 
teaching, keeping fowls, ducks, geese and 
keeping records are other involvements. 
Photography, crafts, arts, rammed earth 
building, and many more interesting aspects 
of living in an Australian desert are planned. 

The Orea Linda Project is: non- 
political, non-religious, no dogs, no cats, no 
drugs, no violence. For any age and any 
race. Participants must have: a keen sense 
of humour, an open and flexible mind, 
common sense, concern for others, and want 
ahealthy lifestyle. They should be willing to 
learn, and have a genuine concern for the 
planet, with a desire for self development 
and fulfilment. No drug involvement. For 
further details please write to us, briefly 
outlining your reasons for wanting to be 
involved and what you can offer others. 
Arid Zone Research, PO Box 930, Broome, 
WA, 6725. 


Write about your Rotoloo 
experiences for EG 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I would be interested to hear from 
people who have installed a Rotoloo 
composting toilet or similar, in an existing 
house. I live in a lovely old house on a 
suburban block in a little country town, and 
am doing my best to cultivate and develop a 
permaculture environment. The soil here is 
sandy and I would love to use the existing 
septic as a ‘greywater system’ as the rainwa- 
ter is limited. I have had good success with 
no-dig gardens and they are very water con- 
servative, especially with a thick newspaper 
base. So if anyone out there can tell me 
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about their composting toilet, preferably in 
the sub-tropics, I would be appreciative. 
Sincerely, 

Julianne Brady, Dragonfly Cottage, 38 
Lauana Street, Boreen Point, QLD, 4565. 


Tweed Heads Earth Gardener 
Hi folks, 

I have been a cupboard Earth Gar- 
den junkie for ages. I think you have just 
about all angles covered. Other magazines 
I find a bit too polished and slick for my 
personal tastes. Your magazine is much more 
approachable and the information is easy to 
digest. The bottom line is that I feel very 
positive when I’m finished reading Earth 
Garden (a good test). Having had 13 acres 
up the Tweed Valley for 10 years now, I’ve 
learnt so many usable bits and pieces of 
information that really have helped to make 
life simpler. Great magazine. Keep up the 
good work. Regards, 

Louis Gromadzki, South Tweed Heads, 
NSW. 


Tilling a productive patch 
of earth 
Dear EG people, 

I discovered your magazine only 
two months ago and, together with my 
mother, immediately subscribed. You have 
a publication to be proud of, and may you 
have the resources to continue for years to 
come. Ireally enjoy your Earth People Write 
pages. It is so heartening to hear the voices 
of like-minded people. My share of this 
precious Earth comprises 700 square metres 
of suburbia and through patience, planning 
and hard work I’m able to supply myself, 
husband and two small sons with fresh vegies 
for a large part of the year. Of course, I also 
cater to the healthiest slaters, slugs and snails 
around too! We aim for as little negative 
impact upon our Earth as possible. We hope 
our sons will grow up knowing the impor- 
tance of this, if we are to have a future. I now 
have a burning desire for back issues of EG, 
but will start with issue 37, the ‘Hard Times’ 
edition. I want to try making my own paper. 
Wishing you, yours and your share of Earth, 
health and happiness. 

Leanne Irwin, Ferndale, WA. 
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Alpaca information wanted 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have finally subscribed to your 
wonderful magazine! My husband and I are 
in the process of buying our own piece of 
paradise and Earth Garden has provided us 
with so much inspiration and many ideas. 
Although we do not intend to be completely 


self-sufficient I’m sure every little bit helps 
this precious world of ours. Just being able 
to have a vegie patch, a few fruit trees and a 
couple of chooks will be nice. Also I would 
appreciate any information about alpacas. I 
saw these beautiful animals on one of the 
morning TV programs and unfortunately I 
can’t find any information about them or 
breeders. If anyone can supply anything 
about them and where I could purchase one, 
I would be very grateful. Peace and love, 
Bronnie Paterson, 35 Pine Street North, 
Ipswich, QLD, 4305. 


Cow pea inoculation 
Dear Earth Garden, 

My husband and I have a 100 acre 
property and are wanting to plant approxi- 
mately 10 acres with cow peas. We want to 
maintain our farm on organic and 
permaculture methods so it worries us that 
the cow peas have to be inoculated. Are the 
inoculants which are available from produce 
merchants appropriate and safe? Is there a 
better, organic inoculant or is it just better to 
plant without? We would be pleased to hear 
readers’ comments. Regards, 

E & E Felder, Lot 2 Bucketts Way, 
Allworth, NSW, 2425. 


Naturopathy course 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Can anyone give us information on 
an ANTA approved correspondence course 
for natural therapies, ie, naturopathy? We 
would appreciate any help in this area, Yours 
faithfully, 

J & J Keane, PO Box 263, Ravenshoe, 
QLD, 4872. 


A spare bunya pine nut or two? 
Dear Alan, 

Ihadn’theard of your magazine until 
I recently visited a friend’s farm. They live 
in a stone house and home school their 
children. Anyway, they gave me all their old 
copies of Earth GardenandI’ ve been hooked 
ever since. [read each issue with three books 
next to me, one for cooking hints and recipes, 
one for gardening hints on companion 
planting and natural bug sprays and the third 
book for herbal recipes on such things as 
perfumes, soaps and shampoos. I have to 
write out all the interesting bits as my friends 
only let me bring the magazines home on the 
understanding that if I didn’t return them my 
first born child would be theirs! At the 
moment I live in a flat due to circumstances 
beyond my control, but share the dream of a 
piece of land and a rammed earth house and 
a no-dig garden and lots of trees. I’m not a 
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vegetarian but admit that if I had to slaughter 
my own animals I would be. 

Anyway, my first letter contains a 
request. Could anyone out there send me a 
couple of bunya pine nuts? I have tried 
growing them before, not realising that they 
must be kept warm and take a year to ger- 
minate. I know they'll grow here because 
there is a bunya pine in our central park. | 
can’t offer anything in return but my thanks 
and the knowledge that if I’m successful 
there will be more of these majestic trees 
growing in the world. Thank you for the 
information and ideas that I have so far 
gleaned from your special pages. 

G Cooper, 5/80 Jessie St, Armidale, NSW, 
2350. 


Log cabin information sought 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

We have decided to build a log cabin 
on our four acre block. The problem is we do 
not know where or how to start. Are there 
any manuals on log cabin building? Where 
can we get them from and how much? We 
would also like to hear from people who have 
built their own log cabin and what the ap- 
proximate costs would be. All information 
welcome, and we will try to reply to all 
correspondence. 

Neil & Hellen O’Brien, 108 Read St, 
Tewantin, QLD, 4565. 


Dear Alan & co, 

Happy, happy 20th birthday. At last 
I have harvested enough potatoes, picked 
and packed enough apples and taught enough 
Tai Chi classes to have enough money (after 
paying the bills), to indulge myself in a three 
year subscription to Earth Garden. No 
longer will I have to make sure I have enough 
funds to go to the newsagent to buy my copy. 
Even better I now know that all of the money 
is going to the people who make this publi- 
cation possible. What a great added bonus to 
have the choice of four previous editions. 
Keep up the great work. Regards, 
Kerrie McCaskie, Kunama, NSW. 


Taking EG ideas back 
to the cities 
Earth Garden, 

I read your journal in Coburg and 
Brunswick libraries near where I live. The 
story on composting in EG 78 was excellent. 
I have been up to Spring Hill to talk 
composting with Brian Stanley, as I am in- 
volved with Brunswick’s waste management 
group which reports to Council. What Brian 
does has parallels to what we would like to do 
here: a community composting scheme, if 
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we can get the organic fraction out of the 
domestic garbage to reduce the garbage 
stream. So | thought that I had better con- 
tribute to the journal and this is jointly with 
my neighbour Tony who is asteam enthusiast. 
Your sincerely, 

Bert King, West Brunswick, Vic. 


New LAND LINES maps 


approved 
Dear Alan, Greg, Judith, Karen, Jackie and 
Bronwyn and co, 

My wife Petra and our beautiful little 
boy Patrick, enjoy Earth Garden living and 
are going to Queensland’s Sunshine Coast in 
search of warmer and drier weather. Con- 
gratulations on the new format of LAND 
LINES — the maps of each State are very 
effective and save a lot of time and confu- 
sion. Keep up the good work. Yours or- 
ganically, 

Trevor, Petra & Patrick Robotham, 
Hurstbridge, Vic. 


Citrus from seed, not grafted 
Dear Earth Garden, 

If readers of Earth Garden like the 
fruit and marmalade of citrus trees, I suggest 
they plant a seed from a favourite fruit. You 
will have to wait 12 or 15 years to pick fruit 
but a stronger tree would be hard to find. I 
have had to replace grafted trees twice for a 
lemon and once for an orange because of 
dying from possible collar rot, so it is not 
difficult to be convinced the fruit from my 
seeded oranges and bush lemon was a much 
better investment. My grafted grapefruit 
would not bear fruit at all until its eleventh 
year when I desperately ringed the tree by an 
old English method, removing two halfrings 
of bark about four inches apart on the opposite 
sides of the trunk. This also works for other 
unproductive fruit trees. The 20 year old 
grafted tree needs continual treatment for 
gummy branches and bark splitting and en- 
courages my determination never to buy a 
grafted tree again. My two orange trees from 
seed, one home budded (now 21 years old), 
always have clean trunks with never a blem- 
ish or treatment needed, and they produce 
sweet, juicy fruits. So try planting a seed, no 
matter what the experts say, and do your own 
budding or let the tree grow healthy and 
naturally. Sincerely, 

Roma R Roe, Townsville, QLD. 


Harry’s thriving 
Dear Judith & Alan, 

I have just received my Spring copy 
of Earth Gardenand was delighted to read of 
the birth of your son. Congratulations to you 


both. I enjoy every copy of Earth Garden 
and hope you can keep up the excellent work 
for many years to come. Yours faithfully, 
Margaret Hamlin, Palmerston North, New 
Zealand. 


Controlling laurel tree suckers 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Could you suggest something I could 
grow under large camphor laurel trees to 
prevent the seeds and suckers from growing? 
Thank you, 

T Wilson, PO Box 820, Mullumbimby, 
NSW, 2482. 


Earth Gardening in arid climates 
Dear Alan & Earth Garden staff, 

I enclose a cheque and order for 
Backyard Self-sufficiency and The Settler’ s 
Guide. I have been getting Earth Garden 
since sometime in the late 70s, when I was 
working as a station cook/housekeeper, and 
shearer’s cook etc, looking forward to retir- 
ing one day to a garden of my own (which I 
now have) along with a rammed earth cot- 
tage. I have always been attracted to the 
more isolated areas and have worked since 
1972 in the semi-arid pastoral areas of 
Western Australia. Gardening here is a 
challenge, dependent on good (bore) water, 
as our rainfall averages eight inches and is 
unreliable. However, there is unlimited 
manure for soil-building. The high tem- 
peratures from January to March usually 
defeat the gardener if not the garden, and 
thunderstorms and cyclone rains are very 
welcome. 

Murchison Shire is the only shire in 
Australia with no town! Population at this 
settlement is around 20, and centres around 
the shire office and workshops, a roadhouse 
and a museum built with rammed earth and 
which I look after. We are 200 km from a 
town (Mullewa); there are no bitumen roads 
and the high-day of the week is when the 
mail-truck comes through. We get a trickle 
of tourists through in the cooler months, 
otherwise we are just surrounded by millions 
of acres of bush, kangaroos, emus, sheep, 
cattle, horses and peace. 

The reason I don’t take out a sub- 
scription is that our nearest town is a small 
one battling the rural depression. The store 
and newsagency give the outlying properties 
a terrific service and so I feel I must support 
local business otherwise it will fold up and 
blow away, as so many small towns are in 
danger of doing. So I leave it to my faithful 
newsagent to send up my Earth Garden and 
other magazines. It would be nice to hear 
from other dry area readers (or would-be) 
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and discuss our gardening adventures, suc- 
cesses and failures. Keep on with your 
wonderful magazines, it is one of the mail- 
day highlights when it arrives. 
Marie Wendland, PO Box 61, Mullewa, 
WA, 6630. 


Dear Marie, 

You're excused! Great reason for 
not subscribing, and I’m sure other Earth 
Gardeners admire your persistence in diffi- 
cult gardening conditions. I would certainly 
love to call in to your museum one day. 
Judith and I love the arid parts of Australia, 
and it often surprises me how many Earth 
Gardeners we've met in the Outback. Ear- 
lier this year Judith, Tane and I travelled to 
Cameron's Corner, the very border point of 
Queensland, New South Wales and South 
Australia. We spent a couple of hours there 
at the ‘corner store’ chatting to the woman 
who runs this incredibly remote ‘shop’. 
Turned out she'd been an Earth Garden 
reader for many years. 

—Alan. 


Concrete mixer worked 
for these mudbricks 
Dear editor, 

Peter Lees mentions using conven- 
tional concrete mixers for making mudbricks 
(page 41, EG 81). We mixed nearly all our 
mudbricks in an old type, four cubic foot, 
CRB mixer. We started making them in the 
old hole-in-the-ground method but it sure is 
hard yakka. We then put all the soil through 
a sieve and made them in the mixer just 
adding the usual straw and water. We got 
excellent, uniform, strong bricks by placing 
the wet mud mix in stainless steel moulds on 
the concrete house slab and drying them. 
We’ ve only made a 12 square home so I don’t 
pretend to be an expert but if you’ve got a 
mixer handy, and the right soil type, give it a 
try. All the best, 

Bob Mancor, Lethbridge, Vic. 


A WA Jillaroo? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Tread you magazine recently for the 
first time, as a visitor to Australia, and was 
excited to read the advertisement for practi- 
cal courses in organic farming and country 
skills at Jill Redwood’s Jillaroo Farm. As I 
cannot really afford to travel to Gippsland in 
Victoria, | was wondering about similar farms 
offering the same experiences in Western 
Australia? Perhaps other readers in Western 
Australia would be interested in sending me 
this information? Thank you for an inspiring 
magazine. I have hopes of a bit of vegetable 
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land, a stone cottage and a cow back in the 
UK one day. Your magazine is going home 
with me! Thank you. 

Annette Benning, c/- Bill Denkin, 179a 
Craigie Dve, Beldon, WA, 6025. 


Dear Annette, 
Jill's a hard act to follow, so I think 
Lionel Pollard’ s new regular WWOOF col- 
umn in Earth Garden is the next best source 
of information. 
—Alan. 


Serendipity and pitfalls 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Anthony and I are only a few years 
older than your magazine, and we have re- 
cently decided to work towards our own self- 
sufficiency. I have always sensed that there 
is something wrong with the way our society 
works and the importance we place on money 
and consumer-consciousness. It just doesn’t 
seem real. We made the big decision just 
before the release of your Australian Self- 
Sufficiency Handbook, Good timing, or a 
helping, supportive hand from fate? We 
don’t want to lose track of our goals and 
would like to speak (or weate) to people who 
have already become largely self-sufficient 
so that we know how to start and what to 
watch out for. 

Kris Keen & Anthony Mullins, 1/68 Ellena 
St, Paddington, QLD, 4064. 


Feijoa growing 
Dear EG readers, 

I am interested in finding out more 
about feijoas. I know that itis a fruit common 
to New Zealanders but grown in Australia 
mainly as an ornamental shrub. I have three 
plants between three and five years old but 
their growth has been stunted significantly 
due to excessive pruning. I would like to 
know whether there are species other than 
pineapple guava(FeijoaSellowiana) and also 
about the nutritional value and composition 
of the fruits. Can the leaves, bark, fruits or 
flowers be used for medicinal purposes? 
Any recipes would also be appreciated. Please 
reply to Earth Garden so that we can all share 
the information. 

Yvonne Tennant, Boree Creek, NSW. 
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Any snippets of information which might interest Earth Gardeners can be submitted. 
Please send us notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Toxic anti-termite 
chemicals to be phased out 


(at last) 

On 3 November the National Health and 
Medical Research Council (NH&MRC) 
recommended the banning of some major 
toxic anti-termite pesticides. The Council, 
at its annual conference in Canberra, rec- 
ommended that aldrin, dealdrin, chlordane 
and heptachlor all have their registrations 
cancelled when currentstocks are exhausted. 
A spokesperson for the Australian Envi- 
ronmental Pest Managers Association, an 
industry body representing 300 pest control 
companies, claimed after the announcement 
that the Council was “pandering to envi- 
ronmentalists”’. 

However, medical evidence con- 
sidered by the Council included the inci- 
dence of liver tumours in mice caused by the 
chemicals, and the fact that the long-term 
side effects of the chemicals’ use are not 
known. 

Home builders currently being pres- 
sured to spray these chemicals under their 
homes should a) show this article to their 
Council building inspector b) refer them to 
the NH&MRC and c) use a method like 
Granitguard. 


HOGS needs... 


HOGS is the extra-active Hunter Organic 
Growers Society. If you live near the Hunter 
Valley region, why not join and learn? HOGS 
publishes a quarterly newsletter and they are 
currently looking for members to fill the 
vacant vice president’s and secretary’s posi- 
tions. HOGS operates a seed bank, and have 
monthly field days and guest speakers (in- 
cluding Jackie French recently). You can 
join HOGS by contacting membership sec- 
retary, Judy Matheson, on (049) 912 338. 


CFC-free refrigerator 
(try saying that quickly!) 

Greenpeace and German manufacturer, 
DKK, have developed a CFC and HCFC- 
free refrigerator — GREENFREEZE — 
which can prevent further ozone depletion. 
The CFCs (chlorofluorocarbon gases) cur- 
rently used as coolants in fridges are the 
largest single contributor to ozone depletion. 
GREENFREEZE is made of reusable ma- 
terials and is as efficient as CFC fridges. 
Despite this breakthrough chemical giants 
Du Pont, ICI and Atochem continue to 
produce CFCs. Seventy thousand 
GREENFREEZE fridges have already been 
sold in Germany and Greenpeace Australia 
is looking for a local business to manufac- 
ture these CFC-free fridges in Australia. 


Down To Earth ConFest 


Australia’s premier alternative lifestyle 
gathering, the Down To Earth ConFest, is on 
again this year, from 29 December to 2 
January. If you’ve never been to a ConFest, 
it’s worth making the effort just once. Few 
people leave dissatisfied, and many people 
leave with their lives and attitudes changed. 


Down To Earth are cramming all the organ- 
ising into the final couple of months before 
the ConFest, but they still expect the usual 
several thousand people or more. The venue 
for this year’s ConFest had not been final- 
ised as Earth Garden went to press. For 
more details phone Down To Earth on (03) 
416 2803, or (018) 569 671, or write to them 
at 222 Brunswick Street, Fitzroy, 3065. 


NO POISON SPRAYS 
THIS YEAR?> 
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Organic cotton industry 


underway 

More insecticides are used on cotton than on 
any other single crop in the world. Butin the 
US organic cotton growing is catching on, 
thanks to demand from Green consumers, 
and the need for effective, longterm pest 
control (cotton pests are becoming resistant 
to chemical pesticides). Growers are also 
seeking out plants which produce naturally 
coloured cotton bolls — selective breeding 
produced the white cotton boll). Unbleached 
cotton is now available in Australia, and 
organic cotton clothing is slowly creeping 
onto the market from US suppliers. 


Australia’s cat toll: tens of 


millions of victims a year 
Each domestic cat in Australia, on average 
and by conservative estimate, captures 16 
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small animals, eight birds and eight reptiles 
per year, according to a study by the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide’s Department of Zoology. 
In the three year, Australia-wide study, Dr 
DavidPaton, aresearch scientist, asked 3,000 
Australian households to reporton their cat’ s 
habits. The cat owners kept records of the 
prey that more than 700 cats brought home. 
The cats were fed daily and were well cared 
for. Not all cats took prey, but 59 percent 
took mammals, 62 percent took birds and 32 
percent reptiles. 

“Given that there are two cats per 
hectare in urban areas, and that on average a 
domestic cat takes eight birds a year by 
conservative estimate, then domestic cats 
remove 16 birds per hectare per year. That 
is equivalent to domestic cats taking almost 
all the offspring of birds being produced in 
those areas,” said Dr Paton. The study found 
that more than 100 species of native birds 
had been taken by domestic cats, more than 
40 species of small to medium-sized native 
mammals, and at least 30 species of native 
reptiles. The study’s estimates of prey caught 
by domestic cats were almost certainly un- 
derestimated. North American studies had 
found that cats took home only about 50 
percent of their prey, Dr Paton said. So 
Australian domestic cats, on average, were 
probably taking much more than 30 verte- 
brate prey a year. 


Seymour Farm Expo 

The Seymour Alternative Farming Expo will 
be held at the Seymour Showgrounds in 
Central Victoria from February 19 to 21. 
Come along and have a chat — Earth Gar- 
den will be running a stall during the three 
days of the expo. Last year this expo at- 
tracted over 36,000 people, and this year’s 
promises a huge range of displays, site lec- 
tures and demonstrations. Topics include 
everything from organic growing, herbs, 
blacksmithing, cashmere and angora goats, 
bread making and dairy sheep, to solar en- 
ergy, chainsaw safety, native plants and wood 
turning. Expo Manager, Peter Read, says 
the expo is for everyone, whatever their 
view of farming or land use. 

“The Expo isn’t just for alternative 
farmers, and it isn’t just for conventional 
farmers. There’s something for anyone 
who’s prepared to be open-minded,” he said. 


Cyclists safer than 
motorists in car pollution: 


Greenpeace 
Cyclists face substantially less risk from 
exhaust fumes than car drivers and passen- 


gers, according to a report by Greenpeace. 
The report says that car users can be exposed 
to pollution levels that are up to 18 times 
higher than those affecting cyclists and pe- 
destrians. The levels of benzene, a carcino- 
gen for which the World Health Organisa- 
tion says there is no safe threshold, were 
found to be two to 18 times higher inside cars 
than outside. Levels of carbon monoxide 
were two to 14 times higher and those of 
nitrogen dioxide 1.3 to 2.5 times higher, 
both exceeding recommended safety limits. 
A transport campaigner for Greenpeace said: 
“The only real solution is to cut the number 
of cars on our roads.” 


WA gives green light 

for wind farm 
The Western Australian Government has 
given the go-ahead for a $5.2 million wind 
farm to be builtin the State’s south-east. The 
Minister for Fuel and Energy, Mr Geoff 
Gallop, said recently that the wind farm, the 
biggest of its kind in Australia, would be 
built near Esperance, 720 kilometres south- 
east of Perth. The project, which is due for 
completion late next year, would supply up 
to 14 percent of the isolated coastal town’s 
electricity needs. 

The State Electricity Commission 
of Western Australia has accepted a $4.2 
million tender by a Canberra-based com- 
pany, Australian Defence Industries, to de- 
sign, manufacture, supply and install the 
two-megawatt wind farm at Ten-Mile La- 
goon, 10 kilometres west of Esperance. Ad- 
ditional State Electricity Commission work, 
including provision of a 14 kilometre power 
line, an access road and new equipment at 
the Esperance power station, would add a 
further $1 million to the cost of the project. 

Dr Gallop said that the success of 
Australia’s only commercial wind farm at 
nearby Salmon Beach, also operated by the 
State Electricity Commission of Western 
Australia, had convinced the Government 
there could be wider applications for other 
remote communities where the cost of pro- 
viding electricity was high. 

The new wind farm will have nine 
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225-kilowatt wind turbine generators, made 
by a Danish company, Vestas, and will op- 
erate as asupplementary system to the exist- 
ing diesel-powered generating station dur- 
ing favourable wind conditions. The 27- 
metre blades will be mounted on 30 metre 
towers facing the Southern Ocean. The 
project would save up to 1.6 million litres of 
fuel oil a year, which would have otherwise 
been used at the town’s power station. Aus- 
tralian Defence Industries is one of four 
companies selected by the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria to tender for a 10- 
megawatt wind farm at Toora, in south-east 
Victoria. The preferred tenderer is expected 
to be announced early next year. 


Coal-fired power stations 


doomed 

One day soon Australians will look back and 
wonder why we kept inefficient, polluting 
coal-fired power stations for so long. Every 
kilogram of coal burned releases 2.7 kg of 
carbon dioxide into the atmosphere. And 
electricity produces half of all the carbon 
dioxide emissions in N®W and Victoria. 
The inefficiency is astounding: 64 percent 
of energy escapes through the power station 
chimney; 10 percent is lost in transmission 
to the consumer; 22 percent is lost through 
inefficient light globes, leaving only four 
percent to provide light! 

—Greenpeace Australia News 


Comfrey ointment 


available again 
Following representations by the National 
Herbalist Association and other bodies, the 
outright restriction on the sale of comfrey 
ointment has been lifted. The ointments 
remain off the shelf in some outlets while 
manufacturers change their labels to comply 
with the necessary requirements. 

—Herbal Thymes, journal of the 

Singleton & Hunter Herb Society 


Feral cat bounty at 
Uluru National Park 


Federal Environment Minister, Ros Kelly, 
announced on 21 October that a bounty will 
be paid for feral cats caught in the Uluru 
National Park. Feral cats have become a 
massive problem for park rangers attempt- 
ing to maintain the delicate arid zone envi- 
ronment of Uluru. Strangely though, when 
Earth Garden contacted the minister’s of- 
fice to get more details of the scheme, apress 
secretary claimed that the scheme would not 
operate at Uluru, but only in the Diamantina 
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Shire of western Queensland. However, 
several days later Ms Kelly repeated the 
Uluru announcement on ABC radio. 


Barkly Tablelands people 


get their land back 

On 22 October the Governor-General, Mr 
Bill Hayden, handed back 4,000 square km 
of traditional lands to two tribes of Aboriginal 
people on the Barkly Tablelands. The 
Wakaya and Alyawarre tribes now hold 
freehold title to the country, east of Tennant 
Creek in the Northern Territory. Mr Hayden 
said the question of land was a central issue 
to be resolved if there was to be any lasting 
reconciliation between Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal Australians. 

One man, Mr Albert Morton, was a 
child when his parents were driven away 
from the rich plains of the Barkly Tablelands 
by white men with guns. Like many of those 
in the group, he has spent much of his life in 
Queensland. Now, after 45 years, he has 
come back. In recommending the Wakaya- 
Alyawarre land claim in 1990 the land 
commissioner, Mr Justice Olney, said the 
claim was an example of the renewal of 
Aboriginal tradition. 

He said: “The strength ofthis group’s 
spiritual affiliation was so eroded by the 
circumstances of history as to have become 
almost extinct but through the diligence of 
some old and wise Aboriginals (sic) it has 
become possible for the remnants of the 
local group to so renew their spiritual at- 
tachment to the land as to justify their rec- 
ognition as traditional Aboriginal owners.” 


Australian uranium for 
Northern Hemisphere 


reactors 

On 28 June this year, 530 tonnes of uranium 
oxide left the Roxby Downs uranium mine 
in South Australia’s mid-north. The 30 
truck convoy was the biggest shipment yet 
to Europe and the US from the mine (also 
now known as Olympic Dam). The 49 
percent share in Roxby held by BP (Petro- 
leum) may be sold for $651 million to South 
African mining giant, Minorco, with the 
Western Mining Corporation remaining the 
majority shareholder. Roxby produces 1,370 
tonnes of uranium oxide each year. 


LPG vehicles 


worst polluters 
Liquified petroleum gas-powered vehicles 
are the worst polluters on Australia’s roads, 
according to anew study. Tests supervised 


by the Environment Protection Authority of 
Victoria over six months measured carbon 
monoxide emissions. On average, LPG- 
powered cars produced twice as much car- 
bon monoxide as petrol-powered cars. Al- 
most 23,000 cars were tested, and generally 
it was found that older cars offended most 
while more modern cars with catalytic 
converters performed well, and unleaded 
fuel cars with converters did best. The 
results cloud the picture for people wanting 
to convert older cars to LPG on environ- 
mental grounds to save fuel and therefore, 
reduce emissions. 


Green founder Petra Kelly dies 
Ms Petra Kelly, the founder of the Green 
Party in Germany and her long-time com- 
panion, Mr Gert Bastian, were found dead in 
their house in asuburb of Bonnon 19 October. 
Both were former members of Parliament. 

Ms Kelly worked on Robert 
Kennedy’s presidential campaign in 1968. 
Mr Bastian, a former general, left the West 
German army to protest at the planned de- 
ployment of American missiles inGermany. 
In the 1990 elections, the western German 
Greens won only 3.9 percent of the vote, less 
than the five percent they needed to retain a 
seat. By then the Greens had been feuding 
for years, and Ms Kelly said the party had 
committed suicide by bickering. 

Petra Kelly had been drawn to the 
German Chancellor, Mr Willy Brandt, who 
died a week before Ms Kelly’s body was 
found. What appealed to her was that, as a 
conciliatory gesture, Mr Brandthad fallen to 
his knees at the Polish monument to victims 
of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. 

She soon joined his Social Demo- 
crat party but, like many left-wing Social 
Democrats, became disenchanted with the 
centrist policies of Brandt’s successor, Mr 
Helmut Schmidt, especially his acceptance 
of nuclear power. At Christmas 1978, she 
wrote to Mr Schmidt, telling him she was 
quitting his party. The Greens were founded 
the following year and Petra Kelly became a 
worldwide inspiration to Green activists. 

—New York Times 
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Landcare Program to help 


fight feral destruction 
The Federal Minister for Primary Industries, 
Mr Crean, said recently that money from a 
federal program could be used to hire young 
people to eradicate feral animals. He said 
communities could use the newly created 
Landcare and Environment Act Program to 
fight species such as rabbits, goats, cats and 
pigs. The so-called LEAP scheme is to fund 
up to 6,000 short-term jobs this financial 
year and a similar number in 1993-94. 
Farmers in the Wimmera, where Mr Crean 
made the announcement, have recently 
completed tree plantings only to discover 
that rabbits destroyed their work in a night. 


Australian Greens Party 
gearing up for Federal 


election 
From 23 to 25 October the Greens National 
Council held its first representative meeting 
in Sydney, with delegates from New South 
Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. 

It is preparing to field Senate can- 
didates at the forthcoming election from 
those three States plus Western Australia. 
Despite some pressure from within to be a 
candidate, Tasmanian Green Independent 
MP, Dr Bob Brown, said he did not intend to 
stand. 


Disposable nappies a 


massive problem 
More than 17 billion disposable nappies 
were sold in the US last year, and every child 
who uses them goes through about 4,500 
during their infancy. 

Cotton nappies, by comparison, 
which have swaddled babies at least since 
Alexander ruled Macedonia, can be used 
hundreds of times, then recycled. Dispos- 
able nappies waste trees, often include 
plastics that cannot be broken down, and 
account for a numbing amount of unneces- 
sary garbage each year. Cloth nappies, on 
the other hand, account for less than 15 
percent of all nappies sold. 


STILL BE HERE A- 
WHEN You'Re 64). 


—wlia 
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Grow Organic '93 
The annual Grow Organic Seminar organ- 
ised by the East Gippsland Organic Agricul- 
ture Association will be held on the Labour 
Day Weekend 6 to 8 March, 1993. Topics 
will include: aquaculture, agroforestry, or- 
ganic sheep farming, permaculture, homoe- 
opathy and basic organic gardening. There 
will also be speakers from the three certifying 
organic/biodynamic organisations: the Na- 
tional Association for Sustainable Agricul- 
ture Australia (NASAA), Biological Farm- 
ers of Australia (BFA), and the Bio-Dynamic 
Agricultural Association of Australia (BD). 
The seminar will be held at Strathfieldsaye 
ScoutCampnear Stratford in East Gippsland. 
For all enquiries phone (051) 444396 or 
(051) 571586, or write to PO Box 1263, 
Bairnsdale, Victoria, 3875. 


Yothu Yindi launches UN Year 


The award-winning Aboriginal rock band, 
Yothu Yindi, presently touring North 
America, has achieved a cultural coup by 
being chosen to launch the United Nations 
International Yearof the World’s Indigenous 
Peoples. The band is extending its US stay 
until the official New York concert launch 
on 10 December, when it will perform the hit 
single Treaty and other songs from the award- 
winning album Tribal Voice. 


Moora Moora Festival 

On 27 February the Moora Moora Co-op- 
erative will be holding its festival from 11 
am till midnight. The Moora Moora festivals 
have been highly successful events staged 
on and off for many years now, and this 
year’s promises to be just as interesting and 
fun. Moora Moora is on top of Mount 
Toolebewong, near Healesville in Victoria, 
and has been a long-established alternative 
community. 

Regular Earth Garden contributor, 
and Earth Garden Building Book writer, Bob 
Rich, lives at Moora Moora with his family 
and there will be many displays, demonstra- 
tions, and tours of the fascinating owner 
built homes of the community during the 
festival. Workshops and seminars will in- 
clude establishing and sustaining communi- 
ties, alternative energy, health, non-violent 
action, craft stalls, children’s activities and 
the wonderful night-time dancing on the 
hillside with the lights of Melbourne a faint 
glow on the distant horizon. Earth Garden 
will also be holding a stall at the festival. 
The festival is being organised by Moora 
Moora people together with the Common 
Ground Co-operative, Vesper Community, 
and the Mulkirri Mob Community. For 


inquiries, contact Michael Wyatt, festival 
co-ordinator, on (059) 623 316. To get to 
Moora Moora travel to Healesville via the 
Maroondah Highway, then follow the signs. 


Guns or Earth? 


According to Greenpeace, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will spend $2.6 billion this financial 
year buying weapons, yet only $158 million 
on the environment. 


Earth Reggae releases Planet Magic 
Earth Reggae is a powerful ten piece band 
which has built a strong following while 
supporting environment group gigs from 
Adelaide right up the East Coast. Earth 
Reggae has just released its debut CD, Planet 
Magic, and is in the middle of its ‘Rainforest 
Rockers’ tour. The band plays world music 
with didjeridu, and planetary healing lyrics 
are central to its sound. The band will be 
performing on 11 December at the Living 
Works Festival on the Homelands Com- 
munity at Thora Valley; atthe Byron Services 
Club on 24 December; and at the Nimbin 
Town Hall on 31 December. For more 
information contact Rainforest Rock, on (03) 
439 8535. 


BP Solar Australia initiatives 
BP Solar Australia have just won a contract 
to supply hybrid solar-powered telecommu- 
nications towers to remote mountain sites in 
Papua New Guinea. Each system, which 
appears to include about 96 PV panels, had 
to be airlifted by helicopter to its site. The 
first two towers, called DCHIPS (DC Hy- 
brid Integrated Power Systems), were 
shipped to PNG in mid-November. Mean- 
while, the company has now completed a 
two year project installing small-scale, do- 
mestic, solar power systems in a cluster of 
Sri Lankan villages. The Pansiyagama 
Project, commissioned by the Sri Lankan 
Housing Authority, involved installing sys- 
tems for lighting, radio and TV in over 1,000 
rural homes. The P1 (a 12 volt DC) system 
comprised 1 X 21 watt solar panel, a 120 
amp hour solar battery, an electronic battery 
controller, 2 X 8 watt fluorescent lights, 
fuses, switches and cabling. This system 
provided enough power to run lights for 
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about three hours per night, as well as asmall 
radio. (Perfect for a bush cabin?) 

The P2 (an AC) system comprised 1 
X 52 watt solar panel, a 120 amp hour 
battery, a solar regulator/inverter, 5 or 6 X 8 
watt fluorescent lights, and accessories. 
About 850 households had this system in- 
stalled, which allowed them to run 6 lights, 
and a small TV for several hours per night. 
Householders also received a simple, colour- 
coded volt meter which displayed the sys- 
tem's remaining battery capacity. 

The BP Solar battery, PVstor, is one 
of only five solar power system batteries in 
the world to reach the short list of the World 
Health Organisation's report, Technet News. 
It is the only one of the five batteries avail- 
able in Australia. BP Solar's Richard Collins 
says the PVstor batteries has many "seem- 
ingly small features built in, both chemical 
and physical, which aren't obvious". 

BP Solar are also now manufactur- 
ing their own regulator for the alternative 
technology market. The 12 volt, 10 amp 
regulator features ‘low volts disconnect’, and 
an LED readout to warn that the load has 
been disconnected due t@ excessive battery 
discharge. Reconnection is automatic when 
the batteries have regained areasonable state 
of charge. The BPCR-12 is $60 (plus 20 
percent sales tax, if applicable). For further 
information, contact Kerrie King at BP So- 
lar, on (02)938 5111, or write to PO Box 519 
Brookvale, NSW, 2190. 


Worldwide windpower expanding 

Danish wind turbine manufacturer, Vestas 
DWT, recently boasted that it is now the 
“world’s leading manufacturer of wind tur- 
bines". Vestas has installed more than 1,000 
turbines in its home market of Denmark, and 
nearly 4,000 machines worldwide. ‘US 
Windpower’, Vestas’s largest competitor, 
has built4,144 wind turbines (414 megawatts 
of generating capacity), according to the 
California Energy Commission. Most of US 
Windpower’s turbines are installed in Cali- 
fornia. Meanwhile, construction begins on 
France’s first commercial wind farm in July 
1993. Four Vestas V39 turbines, generating 
2-megawatts, will be operating by Septem- 
ber, 1993. The project, near Port-la-Nouvelle 
in the south of France, will receive (Aus) 
$750,000 from the European Community 
and (Aus) $450,000 from ADEME, the new 
French environment agency. On the Carib- 
bean island of Martinique, two Ventis wind 
turbines will be installed by the French na- 
tional utility, Electricité de France. The 100- 
kilowatt German machines use two blades 
with full pitch control. 


Power, power 
everywhere 


NSW avocado farmer 
finds himself in a 
politician’s Paradise 
— he’s got more power 
than he can handle. 


Can you have too much of a 
good thing, even when it’s 
free? David Roby is in that 

somewhat enviable position. 

He recently installed a wind- 

powered generator system that 
supplies more power than he 
needs or can use. As Graeme 
Eggins explains, David’s 
looking for ideas to make use 
of the surplus. 


by Graeme Eggins 


Alstonville, New South Wales. 


HE last thing David and Pauline Roby ex- 

pected when they decided to take their property 

off the electricity grid was to have too much 
power. But that’s just what happened — at times they 
have more ‘free’ electricity than they know what to do 
with. Friends and neighbours have suggested all kinds 
of solutions, but unfortunately each one either has 
obvious drawbacks or involves spending thousands of 
dollars. 

Orchardist David and his family — artist wife 
Pauline, daughters Ella J (aged ten) and Lilian May 
(aged nine) — bought their 53-acre property on the 
escarpment above Ballina on New South Wales far 
north coast 12 years ago. 

They lived in a caravan for several years while 
David worked part-time as a builder’s labourer. In his 
spare time he converted the run-down cane and vegetable 
farm to an avocado orchard, with over 700 trees. 
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One of David’s early priorities was power. Al- 
though it cost $5,000 to have a line connected to a 
transformer stuck on a pole on the property, once up 
and running, they enjoyed the facility. 


Ozone layer 

However in 1987 David started to think about 
using alternative energy forms after reading scientific 
reports on the depletion of the ozone layer. 

“Until then my main goal each year was to 
make the farm better, more productive,” he says. “But 
reading about the ozone layer converted me. Call it my 
mid-life crisis, if you like. 

“I realised that everything you do has an effect 
on others. In making my farm better, for instance, I’d 
been using a few chemicals, not considering the effects 
of the run off into the creek. And that’s just one 
example. 


in Eis OO TC 


Dragging the tower into place on a simple trailer. 


... hoisted into position by a crane. 
“Tt became obvious that if I wanted my children 
to have a good life the only way would be for the 
property to be low-polluting. So that meant, at least, 
having my own power source, independent of the grid. 
“Most people seem to think that electricity is 
“clean, probably because it’s invisible, but you forget 
about how itis generated and its cost to the environment.” 
This pattern of thought also led David to switch 

to farming his orchard organically. 


The surplus power problem 
After thorough research and much discussion 
with the Rainbow Power Company in Nimbin, New 
South Wales, David decided on a 24 volt, 63 amp wind 
generator system that generates 1.5 Kw an hour. He 
picked a large system because his reading had told him 
it was more efficient at low wind speeds. 
He bought a secondhand, 18 metre high televi- 


Unhooked and ready to whirr. 
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A 
Generator and tower assembly ready to be. .. 


sion tower made from three-quar- 
ter inch square steel tubing. After 
adding additional bracing — a job 
that took five days with a welder — 
a scientist friend judged it more 
than strong enough to take the 
$6,000 Australian-made generator. 

Power is generated by a ro- 
tor with three blades, each two 
metres long and 3Q cm wide. A 
spoiler automatically lifts the tail 
as the wind increases. Theoretically 
David’s system can survive winds 
gusting up to 180 kmh, a speed 
unknown in the history of the 
district. 

The generator starts 
producing power in winds as low as 
nine kph and is governed to peak 
out when winds reach 27 kmh. 

David winched the tower 
upright for the first time in early 
February last year. Stabilising it 
with ten mm steel rope (bought for 
$60 at a clearing sale) and preparing the site took only 
four days 


The swivel seating brackets for the tower 
were modified from old tractor linkages. 


He selected a site close to the house (the caravan 
has long since been replaced by a relocated 100-year- 
old timber farmhouse) with a high, unobstructed 
southerly aspect. 

Pollution-free power from the generator was 
pouring into his bank of 12 two-volt ex-Telecom bat- 
teries within minutes. Fully charged they give him 500 
amp hours — the ‘equivalent of four days’ normal 
power use. 

The batteries have a 25-year life when new. 
David paid $700 for his set and he reckons they are 
good for anything from three to 15 years more service. 

In the worse case scenario, he estimates the 
whole set-up — batteries, tower, generator, cables, 
foundations and re-wiring the house for 24 volt — has 
cost him so far the equivalent of ten years’ worth of 
power bills at today’s prices. But with electricity 
charges going up all the time, he expects to be in profit 
within five years. 

What he didn’t expect is how efficient his set- 
up would be. On windy days it can generate 36 kW 
hours over 24 hours — three times what he can use. 
(And he’s had a lot of 36-kW days.) 

“It really gets to me,” he says. “It’s great to 
have all the electricity that we need without releasing 
carbon dioxide into the atmosphere. But what can I do 


with the power I don’t use? I’ve got the regulator fitted 
at the moment but I don’t see that as a long-term 
solution.” 

Ideally, David would like to pour his surplus 
energy into the State power grid to send his electricity 
meter ‘backwards’ and put him in credit, which he 
could retrieve on days of no wind. 

He has considered building a rock crusher to 
make rock dust that he can use on his orchards. The 
crusher could be turned on when the wind is blowing 
well and operate from the excess power being generated. 
The other advantage of this would be that he could 
make and use dust of his own specification instead of 
having to pay for and make do with commercial supplies. 

But if the electricity authorities do not allow 
this how can he most effectively store/use the surplus? 
He doesn’t want to install more batteries for cost 
reasons and because they can be ruined if they are not 
kept charged. 

Other people have suggested various ways of 
using the surplus. 

¢ Use an electric elevator to pile bricks on top 
of the shed. Later, when the wind stops blowing, use 
gravity to send the bricks back to ground level, powering 
another generator as they fall. Drawback: who wants 
to pile bricks while the rest of the family watch TV? 
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e Use the surplus to get a power-generating 
flywheel running. Large flywheels that will run for a 
month are available inthe USA, but they cost too much. 

e Build aline of giant electric bug zappers around 
the orchard to kill pests. Again the cost is a drawback, 
but also they could kill beneficial insects (to say nothing 
of visiting sales people). 

e Make possibly the world’s largest heater by 
running a cable from the generator around a monster 
block of concrete. Drawback: feasible but expensive 
— and David would have to demolish his house to 
incorporate it as a climate-modifying device. 

e Use the excess electricity to pump water to 
high tanks erected around the property. Water released 
from the tanks could then power a small hydro-electricity 
plant. He ruled out this option because the tanks and 


Rock crusher — brilliant idea 

When David Roby asked Rainbow Power Company’s 
advice on a stand-alone power system, they suggested 
that on his site wind would beat solar. He is ideally 
situated on a ridge close to the coast with good 
exposure to the east and to quite strong sea breezes. 

“He needed plenty of energy because he’s run- 
ning a full, three bedroomed house with all the usual 
electrical gear — fridge, washing machine, stereo, 
TV, lights and so on,” explains Kali McLaughlin, 
from Rainbow’s Research and development team and 
consultant to David on this project. 

Kali believes that the Survivor wind generator 
(like David’s) has an advantage over other systems in 
that, “the Survivor will be earning its keep while the 
competition is not even turning.” 

This is due to its low cut-in speed which, at five 
knots (two and a half metres/second) is much lower 
than other models. “You get much more power from 
a Survivor than others, with a given size of generator, 
because it creates power virtually all the time,” says 
Kali. Hence David’s problem of having ‘too much 
power’ and not knowing what to do with it. 

“It's really surprising how much power comes 
out of the windmill. You can watch the ammeter 
sitting on ‘55’ for hours. On the 24 V system that’s 
power comparable to a mains system. It’s remarkable 
how slowly it turns and how little fuss and noise there 
is — and there it is putting out 1000 W in any 
reasonable wind,” says Kali. 

And that is why Kali reckons that David’s idea 
of building a rock crusher is “brilliant”. 

“Tt’s the cleverest idea yet for getting rid of bulk 
spare power. When the batteries are full you've got to 
throw away 1000 watts — that’s just a nice power for 
a rock crusher. 

“When you're getting more power than you 
need, there are really three ways you can go. You can 


foundations would cost at least $20,000. 

e Use the electricity to separate water into 
hydrogen and oxygen (remember your school science 
projects?), and then burn the hydrogen. 

e Use the power to compress air, but is there a 
light bulb that runs on compressed air? 

e Use the excess power to animate a giant 
moving sculpture, complete with thunderbolts and 
strobes. Drawbacks: it would only work on windy days 
and, of course, cost too much. Anyway, David doesn’t 
want his place crowded with spectators. 

So, if you have a workable, comparatively 
cheap solution to this unusual problem, David would 
love to hear from you. You can write to the Robys at 
Dou-jea Lane, Uralba, New South Wales, 2477. You 
never know what you might spark off. 


choose not to generate it, but letting the wind genera- 
tor fly loose can be a problem— it’s better to keep 
generating because it doesn’t wear the machine out 
and keeps it working better. 

“The second option is to throw the power away 
into something like a heater or a concrete block, 
which David does at present. 

“Pumping water, say from one danfto another, 
for use in the future is one way to use the extra, but this 
is not always cost effective because you get back only 
a percentage of what you put in. The best option 
really is to store the energy indirectly as an end 
produet. An energy intensive product like a rock 
crusher is a classic approach because it takes a lot of 
energy to grind up rock to a flour but once it’s done, 
it’s storable.” 

David regularly uses rock dust as a fertiliser on 
his orchards so the crusher would offer the added 
advantage saving him the cost of $170 per ten cubic 
metres and would allow the privilege of exercising his 
own quality control — two thirds of the rock dust he 
buys is too large and will take 1,000 years to break 
down. 
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The easiest earth wall 


Bob Rich describes the relatively minor modifications 
needed to convert the ancient technique of cob 
construction into the easiest and least labour intensive 
means of building earth walls. 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


T THE Moora Moora Co-operative, where I 

live, nobody builds with mudbricks any more. 

Nobody uses rammed earth (also known as 
‘pisé’ by some) either. Instead, now the new buildings 
are made from ‘poured earth’ 
of an ancient technique called ‘cob’. 

We put up formwork and pour in a mortar 
made up of soil with a bit of cement and water. The 
forms are removed in a few hours leaving a wall that is 
hard, completely weather resistant and attractive. 

Not everyone has easy access to soil suitable 
for mixing with cement. A quick test is to mix up a 
bucketful of soil and water to the consistency of a 
pancake mix, and let it stand. If the soil settles leaving 
a layer of water on the surface after about half an hour, 
then the soil is suitable to be cement-stabilised. If there 
is no separation, the soil is too clayey. This needn’t 
prevent use of the technique, but you'll have to make 
adaptations to the material. 


Sand-cement cob 

You should use the minimum amount of cement 
that will give a hard surface after curing. There are two 
reasons for this. Firstly, cement costs 
money and its production has 
environmental effects (quarries, for 
example). Secondly, the more cement in 
the mix, the more dense the wall becomes, 
leading to unwanted heat transfer. The 
wall needs to be no less of a thermal 
insulator than a mudbrick wall and 
therefore should be at least 300 mm thick. 

How do you determine the right 
cement content? If you have already used 
similar soil for rammed earth walls, you 
will find that approximately double the 
cement content will be about right. 
Otherwise, make a few sample blocks, 
using a 1, 2, 2.5, 5,7, 10 and 12 percent 
cement content. Identify them with a 
code and let them cure for at least a couple 


650 mm 
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of weeks. Then make a hard scratch with an object like 
a 100 mm nail — this scratch should go no deeper than 
about five mm. Pick the lowest cement content which 
passes this test. 

An advantage of sandy soil-cement cob is that 
you can do the mixing in a cement mixer — it's hard 
with clay. Youcan form up for a large volume pour in 
one go. Forms can be as high as 650 mm, and any 
convenient length. The forms have to be strong enough, 
and held together well enough, to stand up to the 
hydrostatic pressure generated by the pour. You will 
find that water resistant, 15 mm thick plywood with a 
support frame of 75 mm x 38 mm oregon is strong 
enough (see Figure /). 

This style of formwork produces a smooth, 
flat, attractive finish. Remove the forms when the wall 
is fresh enough to just take a thumbprint. Then smooth 
the inside surface with a steel float and texture the 
outside with a stiff straw broom. The walls shouldn’t 
need rendering after this. 

It is a good idea to agitate the mortar with a 
stick to get the air bubbles out, as you pour it into the 
forms. Only do this near the sides — leave the middle 
‘bubbly’ for extra insulation. In fact, I put extra air 
pockets into the wall by incorporating lots of empty 
bottles. There is no loss of strength. I once had a tree 
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Freshly filled formwork. 


fall onto a bottle-and-cob wall. The damage 
was minor — no more than a solid, poured 
wall would have suffered. 

Another style of formwork can be 
made from long planks 150 mm to 200 mm 
high. This method gives a rougher, more 
mudbrick-like appearance, and, generally, 
means less lifting of the mix. (You have to 
lift the mix over the top of a tall form, even 
when it is empty.) The planks have to be 
firmly held together at regular intervals. I 
bolt or clamp 50 mm thick planks every one 
and a half metres. 


Clay cob 
Poured earth with clay is like making mudbricks 

in situ. Once you have poured the mud into the forms, 
it’s there to stay. Mudbricks, by comparison, might 
have to be moved up to five times before being laid into 
a wall. 

Clay holds water for a long time and also 
shrinks while drying. These two facts dictate using a 
different technique from that for sandy soil-cement 
cob. 

Courses can’t be as high. Make your formwork 
150 mm to 200 mm high. Even then, the mud will still 
take some time to dry. A layer of cob will be ready in 
about a week (mudbricks take three weeks to become 
usable). Cob is so much faster than mudbricks for two 
reasons. Firstly, the top layer needn’t be bone dry. As 
itis under only compressive forces, and doesn’t have to 
be moved, it'll survive the placement of the next layer. 
Secondly, some of the moisture soaks out of the mud 
into the wall below it, giving a large evaporative 
surface. 


Moving up to the next level. 
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A 
anchor- 


A newly poured wall. 


Provision has to be made for 
shrinkage as the mud dries. After it has 
been placed in the form, cut the mud at 
regular intervals (about one mtdbrick-length 
apart), with a trowel or knife. As the mud 
dries, it will shrink away from these cuts. 
The resulting gaps can be filled from above 
when you do the next layer, giving the wall 
a mudbrick-like appearance. Poured earth 
is stronger than other types of earth walls. 
So it works well as a load bearing structure. 

The roof is easy to tie down. Make 
up roof anchors (Figure 2). Their length 
depends on the slope and mass of the roof. 
(An appendix in Bulletin no. 5 Earth 
Building Construction published by the CSIRO 
Division of Building, Construction and Engineering 
specifies the method for determining this.) All you 
need to do is to pour the wall up to the pre-calculated 
height, stand your roof anchors on it, lining them up to 
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a stringline, and pour the wall around them. 
Afterwards, drill holes in a suitable length of 
timber to take the anchors, ease it on, and tighten 
the nuts. The roof can then be attached to this top 
plate. 


Post and beam construction 
with cob infill 

It is easy to use cob if your loadbearing 
structure consists of squared timbers (railway 
sleepers or bridge timbers, for example). The 
forms can be simply clamped to the sides of the 
posts. If the posts are narrower than the thickness 
of the wall, just nail on temporary battens to make 
up the difference. For example, a 225 mm wide 
railway sleeper can have a 74 mm thick piece of timber 
tacked on the outside. This will give you a flush inside 
face,a300 mm thick earth wall, with 75 mm indentations 
at each timber upright. 

As with using mudbricks as infill, there is a 
problem with filling the gap at the top directly under the 
beam. A little bit of forethought will minimise this 
problem. For example, you can defer the roof until 
after the wall is completed. If this is undesirable 
(because of climate), you might attach the roof with a 
few temporary bolts so it can be jacked up out of the 
way. Many builders don’t bother with fancy touches 
like this. They just go as high as they can with the 
formwork, and finish the top by throwing mudballs in 
from the sides. 

Some builders like to have a steel loadbearing 


packing ——» 


Figure 4. Pin and socket gate hinges used to make corner forms from straight 
pairs. Packing (timber offcuts) under outside hinges is needed, otherwise hinge 


components won't meet. 
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Figure 3. Quick clamp for formwork. Forms have slits for steel 
straps. Wedge is hammered in, with washer to distribute force. 


structure, hidden inside the earth walls. This can be 
galvanised steel pipe, or reinforcing rods set in concrete 
at the bottom and passing through the top plate at the 
top. (This is a good way of making a cyclone and 
earthquake resistant structure). Enclosing such vertical 
steel members is possible but rather a nuisance in 
mudbrick, but it is easy to do with rammed earth and 
cob. From the point of view of setting up formwork, it’s 
just like building a load-bearing wall. 


Tricks with formwork 

Setting up and dismantling formwork 
represents a major part of the job, just as with rammed 
earth walls. There isn’t the space here to repeat all the 
hints that can be found in the Earth Garden Building 
Book (see back page for ordering your copy, written by 
Bob Rich and Keith Smith, if you 
don’t already have one), but here 
are a few helpful ideas. 

Forms should be strong 
enough to restrict bowing between 
the points where they are held 
together. It is important that the 
inside faces of the forms are 
exactly vertical, inexact line with 
the intended face of the wall and 
the set distance apart. 

This is relatively easy to 
ensure at ground level, but 
becomes harder as the wall rises. 
Withlarge forms, a pulley system 
is a great help. If you are using 
long 150 mm to 200 mm planks, 
the trick is to have two sets of 
forms for each wall you are 
pouring. Fill one form, then set 
up the second one directly on top 
ofit. When this is full, remove the 
first one, and set it up on top of the 
second (leapfrogging). In this 
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way, each form has a firm base which is already level 
and in the right place. 

Threaded rods are most commonly used to bolt 
formwork together. But the removal of threaded rods 
from the completed wall section is aslow and frustrating 
business. 


Well tested method 

An old gentleman who had worked with 
rammed earth before World War One showed me an 
easier way (Figure 3). Instead of round holes to take 
rods, the formwork is pierced by slits. Use 25 mm by 
six mm Steel straps with a ‘T’ section welded to one end 
and oval slits cut near the other end, at a distance to 
allow for the thickness of the wall and the forms on each 
side. The steel strap is passed through the slits in the 
forms. A flat washer (an offcut of steel witha slit to take 
the long steel strap) is pushed on, then a wedge is 
hammered into the slit in the strap. 

When you’ re ready to remove the form, simply 
tap out the wedge with a hammer, give the end of the 
steel strap a few light hammer blows, then pull it out 
from the ‘T’ end. Removing the steel strap takes about 
15 seconds. Removing a threaded rod might take 15 
minutes or longer, especially if it has been left in the 
wall for a while. 

Corner forms are usually a headache. 
Traditionally, their design is small, to reduce weight 
and awkwardness. The corner form has to be set up so 
that it is in the correct line both ways, and all four walls 
are exactly vertical. This can mean a half-hour struggle 
for a relatively small volume of wall. 

Some time ago, I hit on the idea of using ball 
and socket gate hinges to join two sets of straight forms 
(Figure 4). I set up one side, getting it just right, then 
join the other side to it with the hinges. Each side can 
be as long as is convenient, and since they are set up 
separately, you don't encounter the frustration usually 
connected with setting comer forms. 


Valuable demonstrations 

One picture is worth a thousand words — and 
one visual demonstration is worth a thousand pictures. 
Moora Moora will host its next festival on Saturday 27 
February 1993, which will feature demonstrations of 
poured earth techniques. Also visitors will be able to 
view completed poured earth houses, and talk to 
‘experienced’ locals about the technique. 

However, the festival will not be primarily a 
building demo! The 1993 event is being organised by 
several communities from various parts of Victoria and 
the theme is ‘Living and working in communities’. 
Preparations are just beginning as I write (September 
1992), and already it promises to be a very special 
event. Hope to meet you there! 
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PRACTISE YOUR HAND AT: 
“SPINNING -MILKING -TYING 
KNOTS -USING A CHAINSAW 
*PLAITING A ROPE, OR EVEN 
“TANNING A HIDE. 


The hands on experience at JILLAROO offers a 
unique opportunity to gain practical knowhow on 
basic farming and self-sufficiency. 

Situated in an idyllic rural setting amidst East 
Gippsland's magnificent forests, the shed and field 
‘classrooms’ provide you with a choice of 15 different 
skills workshops. 


Workshops cover: 

Breadmaking, round pole construction, fencing, tan- 
ning hides, preserving the harvest, organic garden- 
ing, rope splicing and plaiting, knot tying, milking, 
spinning, chainsaw use, horse hoof care, goat and 
chook keeping, the wood pile and handy farm hints. 


For more information, 
or to make bookings, contact: 
Jill Redwood, "Jillaroo" 
RSD Goongerah, East Gippsland, 
l Victoria, 3888. 
Phone: (051) 540 145. 


Building the right road 
for the right price 


— Part Two — 


In Earth Garden 81, engineer A Donald Gray described the preparation — 
alignment, grade, width, and drainage — required to get your proposed road 
to the stage when the real construction work can start. In this issue he 
explains how to organise the bulldozing. 


by A Donald Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


ITH all the initial preparations for your 
W road completed, you are ready to bring in 

the machinery — the bulldozer— that will 
clear the vegetation and get the road to the subgrade 
stage. A D6 or D7 (medium-sized tractor in the 
Caterpillar range) of 165 to 215 horsepower is suitable 
for most access roads. (It can also be used to excavate 
your building site). The hydraulic dozer blade 
attachment will need to angle up to 25° either way and 
facilitate side casting. Hydraulic tiltis needed to dip the 
blade from the horizontal (Figure 1). Hydraulic rippers 
carried on the rear of the machine will be needed in case 
you unearth rock or reef during construction. 

The going rate for this size machine is $50 to 
$55 per working hour. It is a better to engage (through 
hire, barter) the class of machine that’s able to work at 
its capacity rather than a much larger machine at a rate 
of $110 per hour which might not be able to work at its 
capacity. 

On my own bush block such a machine cleared 
medium vegetation, constructed 250 metres of access 
road to subgrade and excavated a split level building 
site in eight working hours at a cost of $440. There was 
an additional charge of $120 for transporting the machine 
to the site, which of course will vary depending on 
location. 

When engaging the machine you must 
remember thatitis only as good as its operator. Enquire 
at your local ‘watering hole’, sawmill, garage, 
newsagent, meeting place or through friends who is 
considered the best and, probably, longest established 
contractor. It may be an owner/operator or it may be a 
family business employing operators — the biggest 
firm is not always the best for your needs. The 
important factor is that the person or firm has been 
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established locally and has an excellent reputation. 
This generally is a guarantee of a good job because the 
operator cannot allow his reputation to suffer locally 
through a sub-standard job. If you can, it pays to have 
a look at the machine in operation at another site to 
satisfy yourself that the machine is in good order. An 
operator with pride in his work will also take pride in 
the condition and working order of his machine. 


Ask the right questions 

Questions you can ask the owner include: 

e What size is your dozer? 

e Has it an angle-tilt blade and rippers? 

e Do you charge only for working time with half an hour 
for lunch? 

e What is your hourly rate per working hour? 

e What is your transporting charge? 

e And is that for one way or both ways? 

e When can you start? 

e When can we meet on site? 

Don’t be concemed if the person can’t start for 
three to four weeks, because this indicates that he has 
other work on and you must take your tum. Your on- 
site meeting will probably be ona weekend. Walk over 
the site with the machine owner and describe your 
requirements using the terms described in Part One 
(EG 81). Tell him that the centreline has been offset six 
feet with an allowance for a half to one batter plus 18 
inches clearance for the machine. You want crossfall 
away from the batter for drainage and a table drain 
along the toe of this batter, and so on. 

This way you establish your ‘credentials’ and 
create an atmosphere of trust and confidence which 
will be reflected in the work, should you come to terms. 
You are entitled to ask at the end of the inspection for 
the owner’s estimate of how long the job will take. If 
the job looks like taking less than an estimated eight 
hours, establish what is the minimum charge/hours of 


General dimensions (tractor and dozer) 
A Length (blade straight) 

Blade 

Width (inc standard end bits) 

Height 

Max digging depth 

Ground clearance (full tilt) 

Max tilt (manual) 

Max pitch adjustment 

Max hydraulic tilt 

Hydraulic tilt (manual brace centred) 

Pusharm trunnion width (to ball centres) 
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Figure 1. 


hire. You might have to pay for six hours when the 
machine has only worked four. 

Do not set a fixed price for the job because the 
estimate will be loaded by 50 to 100 percent to cover 
against loss. A fixed price also places an unnecessary 
pressure on the job. Determine what happens should 
the job run into part of the next day. You'd expect to pay 
only for the ten hours — not for any standing time to 
make up the balance of the second day. Let the owner 
know that you will be on the job throughout. 

If you are happy with the results 
of your joint inspection conclude the 
deal there and then by fixing a starting 
date. If you are not completely happy 
and want to try someone else, simply 
thank him for the visit and say that you 
will be in touch in a few days. 


Construction 

Once the day, and the machine, 
arrives when everything is to start, it is 
important to establish rapport with the 
operator. Another, more detailed walk 
over the route is necessary. Point out 
the significance of each stake; state the 
clearances for his machine; indicate 
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where you want the vegetation pushed to one side; ask 
his advice on how any trees will fall and decide which 
way you want them to go. 

Leave tree removal to the bulldozer — don’t 
fell them beforehand because the leverage exerted by 
the dozer will dislodge the whole thing, roots and all 
(Figure 2). You can use the chainsaw when the trees 
are on the ground. Itis a major and costly job to have 
to dig out just a stump and roots with the bulldozer. 

Explain your building site excavation 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 


by Jackie French 


164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum productivity from a small 
plot. Jackie French’s latest guide tells you how to create a Garden of 


Eden in your own backyard. 
“Enhance your life”. 
Backyard Self-sufficiency is available directly from Earth Garden. 


$14.93 plus $2.00 postage. 
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See page 80 for ordering details. 
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requirements and go over the drainage system of out- 
ward crossfall and any table drains. Take plenty of time 
over this. It is essential that the operator sees the job 
and what you are trying to achieve the same way as you. 
The more you explain and discuss, the more confident 
he becomes that he can do the job the way you want. 
You won’tbe charged for this time because the machine 
should have an hourmeter on its panel which stops and 
starts with the machine. Remember, it is in your 
interests to try to tap into the reservoir of the operator’s 


WHAT ABOUT AN XMAS 


OR 


NEW YEAR PRESENT? 


experience and apply it to your job, 
after all this won’t be the first road 
that he has worked on. 

When watching the bulldozer 
at work, always stand well clear on 
the uphill side beyond the batter 
stakes and forward of the machine 
where the operator can see you. 
Never stand downhill or walk in 
front of or behind the bulldozeruntil 
you are sure the operator has seen 
you and is aware of your intentions. 
Watch out forbranches or vegetation 
which may sweep around and hit 
you. Stand well behind the machine 
when it is pushing over trees so that 
you are not in any danger from falling branches — the 
operator knows how to take care of himself. And 
restrict children or dogs on site — they can be a danger 
to themselves and a distraction to the operator. How- 
ever, during the clearing process you can assist by 
removing and replacing any batter stakes which are in 
the way. After the vegetation, topsoil and roots have 
been removed (grubbed out), the operator will continue 
the stripping process until firm clay has been reached 
(Figure 3). 


WHAT ABOUT A 140 LITRE TOP-OPENING FRIDGE or FREEZER 


in 12 VOLT or 24 VOLT FOR ONLY... $995.00? 
tray 3-STAR PERFORMANCE wyr 


SPECIFICATIONS: HEIGHT 85 cms WIDTH 50 cms DEPTH 72.7 cms 
Also available: e» 12V or 24V 150 litre Front-opening refrigerator; 


e gas 3-way refrigerators; 


e portable eutectic refrigeration. 


al 


Eal 


New stocks available of low voltage appliances and lighting. 
SOLAR RECHARGEABLE 
GARDEN LIGHTS/SOLAR TORCHES 
PLENTY MORE CHRISTMAS SPECIALS, PLEASE ASK. 


QUIRK’S Victory Light Co. Pty. Ltd. A.C.N. 001 114 254 
13 Albermarle Avenue, Rose Bay, NSW, 2029 
Telephone: (02) 371 0014. Fax: (02) 371 4917. 


ensure that the curves and grades 
are satisfactory. Make a final in- 
spection with the operator and let 


a Vegetabm him know that you are satisfied. 
3 i; Ask him how many hours he 
Da 4— Topsoil, has worked. If he is the owner/ 
an ee eS wi a wots, etc. operator offer to pay him straight 
SWA SUTIN . away. Ifheis anemployee, sign his 
NZ ` WGN IN AN RE, docket book showing the hours 

Z| l'E U. 

NEEJ ZI Firm clay eN Se ae worked and keep a copy to check 


TDubgrade is plated in Firm clay, 


Soft spots 

Atthis point the operator will most likely check whether 
you are satisfied with the stripping. Make sure all the 
topsoil is removed exposing bare, hard clay withno soft 
spots. Your road will only be 
as good as the strength of the 
subgrade. One of the first pieces 
of advice I received regarding 
the condition of subgrade and 
the need for further excavation 
was: “If it will grow spuds it 
won’t make roads.” 

Once the subgrade is 
revealed attention can be di- 
rected to the alignment: “Per- 
haps a little widening on that curve.” “Do you think 
that we should improve the grade there?” Again, draw 
on the operator’s experience and skills. 

Check with him that the outward crossfall has 
been achieved and the table drains have been con- 
structed with the tilt blade. 

Drive your own vehicle around the road to 


The Australian 


SELF SUFFICIENCY HANDBOOK 


Smoko and lunch 
If possible have your own moming tea 
(you pay for this time) and the half an hour 


lunch break (you don’t pay for this time) 
with the operator to maintain the rapport. 
Anyway, he’ll probably entertain you with 
a few good dozing stories. 


The long-awaited ‘best of Earth Garden’, including 
new and previously unpublished material. 

This is the manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 


Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 
experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners. 


& Grow your own food 
®& Generate your own power 
® Ensure a reliable water supply 


against the account. The best time 
to conclude the financial arrange- 
ments is on completion of the job. 


Timing of construction 
Timing of your road construction is important. Try to 
avoid wet seasons (mud, bog and time delay) or dry and 
dusty times. Try to time construction so that the 
subgrade will be exposed to a 
rainy period. The rain will ex- 
pose naturally any defects in the 
construction: not enough 
crossfall causing puddles and soft 
spots; a hidden spring might 
appear; part of an gmbankment 
washes away because the grade 
needs adjusting. Rain also helps 
to compact the embankments. 

Walk the road when it is 
raining heavily and observe the water action. If you 
have worked in harmony with Nature and caused the 
least interference then your road at subgrade level will 
remain intact and will be ready for the final stage of 
construction — surfacing. 

This aspect will be covered, so to speak, in the 

next issue of Earth Garden. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 
‘A survival guide for the 21st Century’ 


340 pages, large format. 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 


practice even a few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


® Build your own house 

® Raise your own stock; and 

® Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 
— Generously illustrated — 


$22.95 posted, from Earth Garden — see page 80 to order. 


Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 
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THE PERMACULTURE PLOT 


Permaculture on a 


4 


town 


block 


When all the news of the environment seems to be bad, permaculture 
provides some practical, positive approaches to help us live a more 
sustainable lifestyle. Permaculture is a design-based framework for using a 
whole range of practical techniques. It emphasises self-reliance within a local 
community rather than self-sufficiency from your own block of land. So 
permaculture is useful even if you have no garden, or if you rent, rather than 
own, your home. In this article, lan Lillington focuses on some strategies and 
techniques that are useful for city dwellers, although most of them can be 
applied in the country too. 


by lan Lillington 


Hepburn, Victoria. 


T HE way we design and operate our cities is not 
sustainable. Food and water supplies are 
expensive in environmental terms, even if we 
don’t pay their true cost in dollars. Transport is an 
everyday headache for most city dwellers, and our 
addiction to the car causes ever-growing pollution. 
The energy costs of running our homes, offices and 
factories are huge, and almost all use fossil fuels. There 
is an increasing feeling of alienation and breakdown of 
community. 

How do we use the permaculture principle of 
turning liabilities into assets to make urban life more 
sustainable and more pleasant? 


It’s not possible or desirable to spread the 
urban population to rural areas. So many people want 
to live in a city. So we need to think positively about 
cities and use the density of population to advantage. 


Transport , 

Most urban journeys (to school, work, shops) 
are less than five kilometres; many are less than one. 
These joumeys are easily made on foot or by bike, yet 
most are made by car. The greatest extravagance is 
daily city commuting in heavy traffic of cars with only 
one person in each. Car users frequently underestimate 
the costs of driving to work — they tend to think only 
of petrol prices and ignore the hidden costs. 

Take a personal audit —- how many of your 
journeys each week are made by car and how could you 
reduce this percentage? 


The biologically 
-powered urban 


vehicle 
The bicycle is an 
ideal urban vehicle — non 


polluting, easy to park, 
flexible (it can be used with 
other forms of transport) and, 
apart from the initial 
construction, it uses only 
biological (human) energy. And it can help to develop 
asense of community — you are more likely to stop and 
chat to friends if you are on a bike. From a car, you just 
wave and drive on; and, even worse, cars seem to make 
so many people aggressive! 


Bike trailer 

Why not fit a trailer? A neighbour has just 
converted a ‘sweep in’ type wheelbarrow to be towed 
behind my bike. The single handle of this barrow has 
a loop brazed on, while a nut and bolt fitted to the bike 
rack provide the tow hitch. It’s great for carrying 
shopping, sacks of potatoes, mulch and useful ‘rubbish’ 
picked up along the roadside. 


Urban food supply 

Did you know that in regard to food bought in 
supermarkets, the growing, transporting processing, 
packaging and disposal of waste together consume 90 
percent of the total energy required to get the product 
into your trolley? 

Just look at the costs of lighting and heating/ 
cooling these huge shops, and the amount of ‘sub- 
standard’ food that is thrown away. Buying locally 
grown food eliminates most of these costs. (If it still 
seems expensive, that’s because we’re not paying the 
true costs of shop-bought food.) 
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Hex nut 


In EG 81, I wrote about using vertical and roof 
space to increase your growing area. But even with a 
large block, and every space full of useful plants, you 
will probably have to get some staple foods from 
beyond your own yard. 

You may not want, or may not be able, to grow 
your own. If you don’t want to use your garden, make 
it available to a neighbour— perhaps you can negotiate 
as rent a share of the food they grow. 

If you decide to grow your own, grow what 
thrives, rather than struggle with a specialist crop 
against all odds. 

Whatever your situation, when you go 
shopping, think about the following points to reduce 
your impact on the environment. 

e Is it growing in my garden, or a neighbour’s? 
Every year, I sce people buying fruit from the shops, 
when the same kinds (apples and lemons for example) 
are rotting in local gardens. 

¢ Transport costs. Getting the food to the shop will 
have used some form of fossil fuel, adding to the 
greenhouse effect. So buy local and buy what is in 
season. Read the label for the State or country of origin. 
Can you buy Australian olives instead of Spanish? 
Your honey could come from overseas, interstate, or 
literally from yourown suburb. Ironically, the overseas 
product may cost less in dollars, but is by far the most 


expensive in overall energy 
costs. Importing heavy 
food items is a massive 
extravagance, especially 
when just about any crop 
can be grown in Australia. 
e Bees in the city conduct 
an excellent ‘harvest’ of 
all the flowers and tree 
blossom. There are 
thousands of beekeepers at 
work in urban areas. If 
you are already filling your 
garden with edible plants, 
see if the local beekeeper 
would like to site a hive there — it'll help the pollination 
process in the garden too. 
e Packaging. Food grown locally needs little or no 
packaging. As well as checking where your purchases 
come from, look closely at the amount of packaging 
used. A lot of it can be recycled now, but that’s a poor 
third best. ‘Reduce’ or ‘reuse’ have priority over 
‘recycle’. Try taking an empty egg box back to the 
supermarket for refilling! 
* Bulk buying. There are many food co-operatives 
already in operation. Is there one in your area? Could 
you start one? A group of five or ten households can get 
considerable reductions in price through buying in 
bulk. More importantly, these groups can start to make 
direct contact with wholesalers, influencing them on 
issues of organic products and local suppliers. (Of 12 
households ordering non-perishable foods once amonth, 
each household does the organising only once a year - 
not a bad deal!) 
e Subscription farming is anextension of bulk buying. 
Members of the group undertake to buy aset amount of 
food from a farm each week or month. This gives the 
grower a guaranteed market and the consumer a supply 
of good quality foods from a grower who will listen to 
your requests and suggestions. 

As marketing is often the biggest problem for 
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STRATH STEAM D 


Full size stationary and marine steam engines for 
alternative energy systems and boats 


— SYSTEMS START FROM APPROXIMATELY $6,000 — 


oy 


Rod Muller, Strath Steam, Taylor's Lane, Strathalbyn, SA, 5255. 
Phone (085) 362 489, Fax (085) 362 113. 
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small scale producers, this system is a great way to 
encourage local and appropriate production of quality 
food. 


Energy efficiency 
There are a few tips you can follow to reduce 
your fuel bills and make environmental savings too, 


| even if you live in a rented property. 
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Low energy light globes are initially expensive, 
but will pay for themselves twice over. You should 
expect to pay more than $20 (any cheaper and they 
probably won’t perform well) but they will save you at 
least $40 during theirlife. If youmove house frequently, 
just take them with you. (A review carried out recently 
of many globes on the market recommended the 
‘Smartlamp’ type, where the glass lamp can be replaced 
separately from the starter ballast. Contact Victoria’s 
Alternative Technology Association on (03) 650 7883 
for more details.) 

Saving electricity is a priority because power 
stations and the transmission methods used waste most 
of the energy as heat. Therefore, you should use 
electricity only for ‘high-grade’ functions such as 
lighting and word-processors. ‘Low-grade’ needs of 
heating space and water are better provided by wood, 
gas, or sun. 

Draught stripping. Simple brushes and blades 
around gaps in doors and windows, or silicon-based 
fillers will pay for themselves in as little as one cool 
winter (in southern Australia) and/or one summer (if 
you use air-conditioning). Unless you shift frequently, 
you will reclaim your money before you leave. 

Ceiling insulation. At least 100 mm-thick 
insulation in the ceiling is good, 200 mm is better. If 
you have some insulation, check its depth and whether 
it gives even cover. Insulation made from fleece or 
newspaper is available. Both are treated against fire 
and vermin. They are just as effective as the more 
common forms of batts and are an excellent way of 
using up surplus products. 


Water 


efficiency 
There are 
complete books 
written on this 
subject. In towns 
and cities we have 
come to expect an 


intocistem endless, cheap 
for (ushing supply of drinking- 
bilet . 
quality water from 
our reticulated 
systems. We then use most of this for flushing toilets, 
washing clothes and watering gardens — uses for 


which water of drinking-quality is not needed. 

As urban water gets more expensive, its quality 
is decreasing. More chemicals have to be added to 
make it ‘safe’, which leaves the water tasting of chlorine 
— and makes manufacturers of water filters very 
happy. More people are tuming to bottled mineral 
water, which can now cost more than petrol — and 
therefore makes drink manufacturers happy. 

Unfortunately, this is nota sustainable situation. 
Water Boards could supply excellent drinking water if 
they had to supply less. We will have to become more 
discerning in what grade of water we use for what 
purpose. 

Tanks are common in rural areas, but can be 
fitted to any house ---- at least for watering the garden 
and washing the car (or bike!). If you decide to collect 
rain water for drinking, ask your council to test it. (It 
probably doesn’t get asked very often - I will be 
interested to hear the response.) 

‘Grey water’ systems are simple and effective. 
Grey water has already been used once, say, for washing, 


Permaculture convergence 1992 


IN September 160 permaculture consultants from around 
the country gathered at Crystal Waters Community (near 
Maleny in Queensland’s Sunshine Coast Hinterland) for 
the biennial National Permaculture Convergence, organised 
by Earthcare Enterprises, a group of permaculture designers, 
consultants and teachers who live at Crystal Waters. 

A major theme was the use of new tools for 
working with social issues. Peter Cuming presented 
information on ‘Participatory Design Processes’, by which 
large groups can make informed and shared decisions on 
issues both social and environmental. Jenny Allenexplained 
the concept of ‘Peer Education’ and its role in empowering 
young people to work with their peers ina positive, creative 
way, even when sensitive issues such as domestic violence 
and juvenile crime are involved. 

Other highlights included the latest information 
on ‘Genetic Diversity’ from the Seed Savers team, Michel 
and Jude Fanton. Lionel Pollard presented an update on the 
WWOOFers network. A review of the interesting urban 
strategies that have been developed in Berlin was delivered 
by Birgit Seidlich. This, along with many other relevant 
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showering or washing up. Instead of sending it straight 
into the sewer, you can divert it on to the garden bed. 
It’s an automatic system: when you have a shower or 
do the washing up, you also water the garden! It’s 
especially useful to catch the water that you use to wash 
vegetables and retum the soil directly to the garden. 

Most soaps and detergents break down quickly 
in the soil (of course, you are using biodegradable 
products). Anyway, if you’re not happy about putting 
this water on your garden, why would you be happy to 
send it into the sewerage system and then into our rivers 
and seas? 

Be wamed, though. If you live somewhere 
with cool, wet winters, you need to be able to tum off 
the grey water system in the winter to prevent the soil 
getting waterlogged. This needs a simple ‘switch’ in 
the water pipe. 

The technical solutions to the ecological 
problems of urban areas are already known. The 
challenge is to motivate city dwellers, as well as the 
decision makers, to make changes. Permaculture 
provides a whole series of ‘tools’ to help make these 
changes. 


We’ll continue to look at these ‘tools’ regularly in 
Earth Garden. Meanwhile, you might life to goona 
Permaculture Design Course. Check Unclassifieds in 
this issue for details of courses planned in various parts 
of the country. 

Also Permaculture International Journal, a 
quarterly magazine, can supply details of your local or 
State contact and the frequent permaculture courses 
that are held throughout Australia. Contact PIJ at PO 
Box 7184, Lismore Heights, New South Wales, 2480. 
Telephone: (066) 220020. 


presentations anda forum on villages and eco-city concepts, 
highlighted the importance of urban permaculture today. 

Spearheaded by John McKenzie from Permaculture 
Melbourne, an Overseas Development A gency was organised 
to provide valuable support for the considerable work being 
done by many permaculturists throughout the Third World. 
(For more information contact Permaculture Melbourne, 24 
Lucerne Cres, Alphington, 3078). 

On the final day a Permaculture Expo was opened 
to the public. The day included talks, workshops and 
demonstrations, tours of the property, a trade market and an 
evening dance featuring African Savanna. (The unexpectedly 
large response surprised the organisers, so anyone who 
missed out is welcome to arrange a complimentary tour of 
the property and a private garden; phone: 074 944707). 

The organisers would like to thank all those who 
helped to make this such an outstanding event, anda special 
thanks needs to go to Jill Jordon, for her expert facilitation. 

Skye (for Earthcare Enterprises). 


The Convergence Proceedings and Global Permaculture 
Directory costs $8.50 (post paid) from Earthcare Enterprises, 
Lot 58, Crystal Waters Community, Maleny, 4552. 


No-need-to-knead 
bread making 


There’s no more delightful aroma than the smell of a yeasty 
loaf cooking, and hardly a more delicious food than freshly 
baked bread with lashings of butter and honey. But Jill Red- 
wood believes that many people don’t make their own bread 
because of the effort required in kneading. The recipe she 


The flour 

Bread flour is rich 
in gluten, gives a 
light open texture 
and has a high 
protein content of 
about ten to 15 per 
cent. Wholewheat 
flour can be coarse, 
medium or fine. It 
will add colour, 
flavour and fibre, 
and makes a 
slightly chewier 
loaf. Rye flour is 
low in gluten and makes a sweet bread. 
Gluten flour, very high in protein, can 
be added to low protein flours and helps 
to hold in the gas, making the mixture more ‘doughy’. 


Other ingredients 

Yeast (granulated or compressed). 
Granulated yeast can keep for about three years if it’s 
kept cool and dry but seems to work best if it’s fresh. 
Compressed yeast will last in the fridge for between 
one and four weeks depending on how fresh it was 
when you bought it. It can be frozen, but must be used 
as soon as it thaws. Be suspicious if it’s crumbly or has 
dark spots. As a general rule, one teaspoon of dry yeast 
equals two teaspoons of compressed. To work well, 
yeast needs to be warm but not hot. It prefers about 27° 
C but will still rise as long as it’s over 10° C and under 
40° C. Itneeds starch and sugars to grow and during the 
process produces gas which gives the bread its lightness. 


describes here doesn’t involve any. 


Spot the loaf?. . .The tin on the left holds the loaf, a large bun-like 
potato sits to the right! 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 
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Sugar 
feeds the yeast and 
makes the crust 
brown and loaf 
sweet. You canuse 
molasses, malt, 
honey, sugar, or 
nothing at all 
because the sugar 
already in the flour 
might be enoughto 
feed the yeast. 
Salt controls the 
yeast by making it 
rise more slowly, 
which is better for the dough. Of 
course, it also adds flavour — but 
don’t use it for sourdough. Oil softens 
the bread and helps it keep for longer. Eggs make a 
richer bread and help to soften the crust. 

Also you can add fruit, spices, nuts, herbs or 
seeds; you can roll the dough in crushed grain, or 
caraway, poppy, dill, celery or sesame seeds, or oats; or 
you can shape it into knots, plaits, twists, buns, round, 
long or square loaves. 


The recipe 

Start with about five cups of wholemeal flour 
and add a handful of rolled oats (this helps to bind the 
loaf and stop it from crumbling when it's sliced), a 
pinch of salt, a handful of gluten flour and whatever 
seeds or grains you desire. Toss it around in the bowl 
for a bit. Three quarters fill a good-sized mug or small 
bowl with warm water. Put in two fullish teaspoons of 


dry yeast, a dessertspoon of honey , a ‘gloop’ of oil and 
(the secret ingredient) a crushed vitamin C tablet. 
Somehow, the yeast thrives with some ascorbic acid in 
its diet. This should froth up in a minute or so if the 
yeast is any good. 

Another method is to make a well in the middle 
of the flour and pour in the yeast mix to rise ‘on site’. 
After it’s had an unhampered start, add more warm 
water and mix until the dough is of a fairly thick 
consistency. Don’t make it too dry at this stage orit can 
stifle the yeast. If the yeast rises slowly, say over 40 to 
60 minutes, the grain has time to soften and the gluten 
is allowed to do its thing — and you won’t end up with 
a ‘cakey’ texture. 

Put the dough somewhere warm and free from 
draughts to allow it to rise. (A sunny window sill, on 
a hot water service or in the warming oven will all serve 
well.) Be careful not to forget about the dough during 
this first rising — if it overproves, the threads of 
stretchy gluten will break rendering the loaf very coarse 
and solid. When it appears balloon-like, flop it onto a 
floured board and fold the edges in until it’s deflated. 
You can stomp it down in the bowl with your fist, if you 
prefer. Atthis stage you can add the heavier ingredients 
such as dried fruit. 

Have some well-oiled baking tins 
ready. Coat the insides with seeds which 
will stick to the outside of the bread when 
it’s baked or, if you wish, just leave it 
plain. Put the dough into the tins, leaving 
room for it to rise again, and set aside for 
30 minutes to an hour. 

After the second rise, it’s ready to 
go inthe oven. Handle the tins gently, as 
you would a sponge cake. Heat your oven 
up to about 200° C (400° F) and place the 
tins on the middle shelf (gently). You 
shouldn’t let the oven drop below 175° C 
(350° F) during the baking time. The 
initially high oven temperature is to kill 


the yeast quickly so that it doesn’t keep rising. Don’t 
open the door until just before the baking is complete. 
It should take about 40 minutes. 

Tum the bread out of the tins and tap their 
bottoms — if they sound hollow, they’re done. If not, 
put them back for another ten minutes or so. For 
crustier bottoms, you can tum the loaves over. 


Tips for really good loaves 

¢ Brush the top with butter or oil before and after baking 
to give the loaf a softer crust. Milk will give it an even 
brown crust; egg makes the crust shiny and crisp; egg 
yolk makes it darker; and water brushed on while the 
loaf cooks is supposed to make a French crust (but 
don’t let the oven temperature drop while you do it!). 
e To give your bread tins a non-stick coating, just oil 
them and then bake them at a high temperature. This 
will blacken the tins and give them a tough coating. 

e Don’t wash your bread tins, just scrape them out. 

e Glass and cast iron hold heat better than other types of 
containers, so use a lower oven temperature. 

e Put some cuts across the top of the dough before its 
second rising to stop the crust cracking.* 

This recipe is not too strict— there are so many 
variables in making bread. Every kitchen is different. 
Local temperature and humidity, the age of the flour 
and the yeast, the altitude (the higher you are the 
quicker the rising), and the oven can all make a 
difference. It’s best to keep practising until you turn out 
a loaf that you’re happy with. This is more easily 
achieved if you know the basic chemistry behind our 
humble loaf of bread. 

It may sound complicated, but it’s easier than 
making a successful cake. Dough can be put aside to 
rise during late afternoon. And then with one quick flop 
out of a bowl and into tins it can rise again and be ready 
for baking when the stove’s fired up for the evening. 
Ooh, that aroma. 

Happy baking (and eating!). 
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Ill do this for you, if 
you do that forme... 


Theory and history behind community currency systems 


Local Employment Trading Systems (LETS) work from the premise 
that a community’s real wealth lies in the goods and services of 
that community, with money seen merely as a measure of 
exchange. LETS therefore become a technique for liberating 
wealth in local communities. Here Katherine Phelps and Andrew 
Pam explain some of the history and how LETS function. 


by Katherine Phelps and 
Andrew Pam 
Canterbury, Victoria. 


Money is round and rolls away. 
— Sholom Aleichem 


ONEY as a 
way of trade 
was invented 


in a rather haphazard 
way to overcome the 
difficulties inherent in 
barter. 

For example, 
suppose you are a canned 
bean manufacturer and 
you wish to buy a new 
car. The car dealer may not want to take 3000 cans of 
beans in trade for his economy size saloon car, a car that 
obviously you’ll need to carry around the large number 
of cans required to make such purchases. Even if you 
did convince the car dealer to take your canned beans, 
he would probably then have to sell beans as well as 
cars and eventually jumpers, chickens, computer parts, 
books, a washing machine and so on. 

Money is easy to carry and is easy to trade 
without having to get into baroque exchange 
arrangements. The major problem is that ithas no value 
in itself — you can’t eat it, it doesn’t make a very 
effective fire starter, you can’t even use it as mulch. 
But, because it is a physical object, it becomes a 
resource subject to scarcity. 

Money, once spent, is gone and rarely comes 
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back. Experiments in marking a bill to see how far 
afield it will go within a specified period, have found 
that a bill will seldom recirculate through any one 
individual’s hands. Try it yourself some time and see 
if you ever find your note again. 

Given this situation you have to hope that you 
can make enough money to support this continuous 
‘outflow’. However, because these pieces of paper are 
tied up in bank accounts, or in playing the money 
market, or involved in foreign exchange, people who 
would normally be able to trade among themselves are 
stopped simply because they are unable to pass on this 
social ‘lubricant’. Therefore we have the problems of 
social welfare (redistribution of wealth so that poor 
people have survival money), easy credit, fast-money 
entrepreneurs, credit squeezes, interest rates, inflation 
and all the other problems that stem directly from the 
concept that money is a limited resource and that we 
can charge more money for the use of it. 


Top of the pyramid 

Modern economic 
systems basically are 
structured as pyramids, so that 
environmental and human 
resources are devastated at an 
alarming rate by so many 
fighting for a position as close 
to the the top of the pyramid 
as possible. 

Our society is divided 
into producers and consumers. 
Most individuals are both 
producers and consumers, but 
at varying degrees throughout 
the course of their lives. 
Modern methods of 
production mean a few people 
can produce goods for many. 
The few need to sell their 
produce to support themselves and the process of 
putting out more such items. 

In essence, under the present circumstances 
we need more consumers than paid producers. Yet, if 
you are not producing in a paid position, it generally 
follows that you are unable to consume. Without 
enough people able to consume, there will be a reduction 
in the numbers of those producing, which will mean 
still fewer people are able to consume and therefore the 
whole system breaks down. 


Work for all 

To overcome the flaws in our predominant 
economic system we need to rethink the nature of work 
and the nature of trade. In oursociety no one person can 
completely support themselves. Each of us needs a 
network of other people to make our lifestyle possible. 
We need people who grow food, people who deliver it 
and people who prepare and sell it. We need various 
people to see that we are clothed and housed. We need 
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people in a wide range of 
capacities to provide us with 
health, transport and 
communication services. The 
list goes on. Yet so much 
socially useful work goes 
unpaid. 


Unpaid work 

People who do the 
shopping and look after the 
children usually do so without 
monetary recognition. 

People who assist the 
elderly, go out in groups to 
pickup rubbish around a park, 
or collect clothes and food 
donations for the poor often 
do so as volunteers. 

There is enough work 
and enough resources for all, if they are carefully 
managed. We need a system in which contributions to 
acommunity resultin contributions from acommunity, 
leading to everyone’s mutual survival. Monetary trade 
doesn’t really fulfil this role. A community currency 
system suchas LETS (Local Economic Trading System) 
is one answer to this trade problem. 

Michael Linton developed LETSystems in 
Toronto, Canada in the early 1980s to surmount the 
difficulties he and others were facing under the recession 
at the time. It began with some businesses in Canada 
and the USA experimenting with barter schemes, since 
cash wasn’t always on hand to make useful trades. 
Then a few bright entrepreneurs had the idea of using 
a system of barter cards. But significant amounts had 
to be paid for the privilege of getting onto this system, 
and then every transaction had to be paid for. 

This led Michael Linton to develop a basic 
LETS that required only minimal payments to cover 
the day-to-day running of the system. Similar 
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community currency systems developed in other 
countries such as Spain and Germany. 


Free documentation 

One aspect that makes LETS so popular is that 
Michael Linton has made his documentation available 
fornothing via international computer networks. LETS 
provides a means by which people can continue trading 
and working without waiting for a monetary lubricant. 
Everyone creates theirown currency. They can continue 
trading as long as their word is good, allowing the local 
economy to keep moving even when hardly any cash is 
available. 

In a LETSystem, each member of the 
community agrees to offer goods and skills of their 
choice to the community. In retum the rest of the 
community agrees to reciprocate the service. A small 
administration group records transactions, issues 
statements and publishes a newsletter and trade directory 
that lists all the goods and skills on offer and required 
within the community. 

A community currency cannot become scarce 
because it has no physical essence. Its value exists only 
in the promise that work and goods will be returned to 
the community to the rough equivalent of what has 
been taken out. 

If you have ever participated in a baby-sitting 
pool or traded favours with a group of friends, you 
already have an idea of how a community currency 
system works. Robin fixes Meredith’s computer. Terry 
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owes Meredith a favour and can do cake decorating, 
which Robin needs. So Meredith passes this favour 
onto Robin. LETS simply formalises the exchange and 
opens it up to the local community. 

Each time you have work done or buy goods 
from acommunity member, you notify the local registry 
of the agreed worth of the trade (in exchange units) by 
sending in a completed transaction form. You are then 
committed to the community for an equivalent amount 
of work or goods. If someone fixes your roof for 40 
community exchange units, you may prepare a family 
dinner for 25 units and type someone else’s resume for 
15 units; your account is then balanced. The ideal 
account shows a large turnover of trade, but an overall, 
long term balance around zero. 

Think of it as a line of credit except that no 
interest is charged on balances. 


Common worries 

The most popular worry about the system is 
that a flaw exists that will allow advantage to be taken 
of members — or that it is a tax dodge, or that LETS is 
simply naive. 

As simple as the idea is, it stands up to close 
scrutiny as long as it is well organised. 

Below are some of the most asked questions. 


What about taxation and social security benefits? 
It is every citizen’s responsibility to fill out 
their tax return correctly, and to declare income to the 


Department of Social Security when required. LETS is 
not a tax dodge. 

The actual LETS units have no physical 
existence and no value in themselves and so in most 
groups will not be a freely exchangeable currency. 
They serve only as a method of recording members’ 
commitment to their community or vice versa. 

Therefore, I would not declare them as income, 
although if I used LETS units to purchase goods or 
services, I might need to declare the dollar value of 
those goods and services that aren’t part of my primary 
profession. You’re allowed a value up to $3,000 
without declaring it as income to the Tax Department. 
However, if you are trading from your primary pro- 
fession, tax must be paid on the dollar value of the 
exchange. Ask your accountant for advice if you’re 
unsure. DSS has similar but slightly more rigid re- 
quirements, so you’ll probably need to check with them 
on a case by case basis, if your are receiving benefits. 


What if someone spends a lot of LETS units, then runs 
off without fulfilling their commitment? 

This does happen occasionally, but the opposite 
tends to be the case — members leave the group still in 
commitment. In either case no individual is affected, 
only the group as a whole. It tends to balance out over 
the long term. Itis also unlikely that anyone will be able 


to spend a lot of units unless they are considered 
trustworthy by other members of the community. 


e! wouldn't want to spend any LETS units until I had 
made some. 

Why not? The whole idea of the LETS ystem 
is to get away from the idea of money as a limited 
resource and to get the local economy moving. When 
you spend LETS units you are by definition helping 
someone else in the community eam units. 


Won't I make a loss if I sell stuff for LETS units? 

There’s no point in making a transaction if 
your going to take a loss on it. In fact, it is acceptable 
to ask for a proportion of an item’s price in dollars. In 
many systems, it is seen as reasonable for you to cover 
your cash overheads, which might include the tax you 
will have to pay on the trade. 

Whenever you make a transaction in a 
LETSystem, you should first be sure that it is something 
you don’t mind doing. LETS units are not intended to 
be an incentive for something you feel uncomfortable 
or unhappy doing! 

LETS has been around for ten ygars now and 
already the system is being used internationally. In 
Canada about a dozen groups are going strong, in 
Britain around 16 groups, in the USA it’s just getting 
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started and in Australia we have over a 100 active 
groups. 

The most notable and probably the first 
Australian group is Maleny LETS in Queensland. The 
Maleny group has now held the first Australia-wide 
LETS meet this year, with Michael Linton as the 
special guest of honour. Permaculture luminary, Bill 
Mollison, supports LETS as a working example of a 
‘permaculture economy’. 

Acommunity currency system obviously needs 
to be an additional economy at this stage because of 
trade requirements outside of the community. Yet it 
can overcome the problem of import/export trade 
imbalances because it revitalises local economies — 
what you put into a community doesn’t disappear 
forever but comes back to you in at least equal measure. 
So if something is available locally, why would you 
want to buy an import item? Supporting other people 
locally makes it possible for you to be better supported. 


Also, there is incentive to set up local supplies of items 
formerly imported. 

LETS is a powerful step toward creating an 
environmentally and economically sustainable future. 


Ifyou are interested in knowing more about LETSystems 
or joining one, you may write to or call Glass Wings Press 
P/L, PO Box 409, Canterbury, Victoria, 3126; telephone 
(03) 888 8845. If you have a computer and modem you 
may also reach us on S.G. BBS (03) 888 8846, an 
electronic mail system which may be joined at the cost of 
a phone call (don’t be fooled by expensive commercial 
imitations). Our electronic mailing addresses are Tikva on 
199:4242/1@rainbownet, 93:9013/123@PODnet, 
$8:4100/32@INTLnet and 3:632/358@fidonet.org or 
Tikva@csource.oz.au on the Internet, Glass Wings Press 
P/L are the publishers of The LETS Starter Kit and LETS 
Link, 


Greetings from the Nut 


From the Sydney rat-race to their nut farm in 
Queensland, Pamela and Herman Odijk have 
learned always to be ready for change. 


by Pamela Odijk 


Mount Morgan, Queensland. 


ECENT events have seen Herman and I move 
R farther north to Central Queensland where we 

now have 14 acres of established organic 
orchard. There are over 350 trees, including 
macadamias, pecans and some tropical fruit. But it is 
primarily a nut farm and probably — as most of ourcity 
friends are quick to point out — a most appropriate 
place for us to live. They thought we were crazy in the 
first place to leave Sydney and our city careers, and 
they still fail to understand how and why it proved to be 
the best decision we ever made. 


Escape 

Having escaped trom Sydney in 1987 we made 
our first cautious sojourn into an alternative lifestyle to 
a rented house and property on the mid north coast of 
New South Wales, (see EGs 58 and 60). The following 
year we borrowed money and bought our own property 
in the same area. It was 116 acres of woodland and dry 
rainforest, part of which had once been a banana 
plantation, overlooking the Macleay Valley and coastal 
plain (see EG 71). Here we established an organic 
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Farm! 


Pamela and Herman on the verandah of 'The 
Cooch House’, with 'that' tree. 


enterprise growing asparagus, other vegetables, ba- 
nanas and tropical fruit. We leamed all about chickens, 
ducks and geese. 

We loved it but it is now part of someone else’s 
dream — two botanists and their young family who 
planned to extend the work we had done, as well as set 
up an environmental consultancy. Knowing this made 
leaving our split-log home, which we named ‘Mrs 
Spicer’s Cottage’, the ducks, chooks and geese, the 
tame wallabies, the bellbirds and other creatures (who 
had made some ot our dreams come true) a little easier. 


I had written 27 history books while living our 
new lifestyle — something I doubt I could have done 
had I remained in the city. 

Herman opted for a postgraduate Diploma in 
Taxation. So we travelled north to be nearer to the 
University College at Rockhampton, 40 minutes down 
the Mount Morgan range. 


Someone else’s dream 

Our new property had been part of someone 
else’s dream — that’s the way it goes. We also 
inherited the house they had started to build themselves. 
They had got as far as the frame, outside walls and roof, 
some solar lights, a solar hot water system and a slow 
combustion stove. There were no walls, and adunny up 
the back. 

Over the past year or so Herman has finished the 
house, as well as completing the first year of his course 
and tending the orchard (with as much help from me as 
I was able to give). 

Many of the walls were almost seven metres 
high and the gabled ceilings had to be lined and insu- 
lated. Herman also built all the cupboards and the 
covered verandah, four metres wide around three sides 
of the house. Painting became my main task along with 
jobs like handing up timber and tools and being in 
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charge of the nails. However, even some of the paint- 
ing was beyond me (and my vertigo), especially the 
outside walls. So instead, I undertook the job of 
mowing the orchard. 


The Cooch House 

Herman did a good job on the house, even 
surprising one of the local builders who didn’t think an 
ex-accountant in his 40s was up to that sort of thing. 
But then, he hadn’t see all the work Herman had done 
on ‘Mrs Spicer’s Cottage’. 

We call our new home, “The Cooch House’, in 
deference to Cooch from Footrot Flats. We also have 
a splendid tree growing up through our roof! It was in 
the way of one of the verandahs, so as we couldn’ t bear 
to cut it down, we simply built the verandah around it. 

Our property consists of two titled blocks of 
orchard separated by a seasonal creek and a delightful 
band of rainforest which is home to abundant bird life 
which provides an excellent pest control service and 
choral entertainment in return for the rewards of food. 

We do all the work on the farm ourselves and use 
organic methods. We have a freshwater well, two dams 
and a bore with a windmill. Our stay here had been 
eventful to say the least — an eight-mofith drought, 
followed by cyclone Joy and then another nine months 
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drought. The bore water is our orchard’s lifeline. 

The water has to be purified (to remove salt and 
magnesium) before we canuse it. The water purification 
plant is a costly project and one we can scarcely afford, 
but the alternative is to watch the orchard and crops wilt 
and die in the intense Queensland sun. And the pure 
water produced can supply the house should the 
freshwater well ever run dry. It hasn’t yet (according 
to the two previous owners of this property). 

For a few months I went back my ‘previous 
career’ and worked as a librarian. It convinced me (if 
I ever needed it) that my decision to write was the right 
one. Ihave continued to write —I find I get on so much 
better when surrounded by trees and birds — and a bit 
of hard work with a mower and a hoe does wonders to 
sharpen your critical thinking. Herman agrees. He has 
opted to write for ‘ordinary’ people and small business 
operators, instead of a city accountant’s office or 
multinational company. He believes that the more 
control you have over your financial resources, the 
better. It is a form of self-sufficiency if you like: 
business and economic self-sufficiency. 


Courage 

It has been five or so years since we left Sydney 
and although we've had our share of good and bad in 
that time, we have never been sorry we had the courage 


to make the decision to leave. At the time we didn’t 
know we could do these things either. We would never 
have known, had we not taken the plunge, packed up, 
and left the rat-race. (I have a coffee mug to com- 
memorate that event. It has a picture of a rat with the 
caption ‘The rat race is over — the rats won!) 

We are very happy with our life at the nut farm. 
We may not always be here. Things change. Our new 
life has taught us the ability to change and make the 
best of what we find. And that you’re never too old. 


GREEN PAGES '93 


List your business for 
FREE 


If you are in business selling Environmentally friendly 
products/services or you service the Natural Health field this is 
an offer you can't afford to miss. Where else can you get one 
years advertising for your business for FREE? All you have to 
do is to send us a letter with your full business name, address 
and phone number and describe what service/products you 
supply. If you wish to find out about paid advertising or the new 
format and classes of the Green Pages '93, just ask for it. 

DO IT NOW - THIS OFFER IS TIME LIMITED 

Please send to: Turni Press Publishers 

PO. Box E666, Kent Town SA 5071 


Calboonya 


'Calboonya' is an Aboriginal name for the lyrebird and 
the title of a new cassette recording by the contemporary 
didjeridu artist, Scot Gardner. Recordedin the temperate 
rainforests of Gippsland, Calboonya blends water sound, 
lyrebird song and didjeridu in a harmonious celebration 
of the timeless gaiety of the wild forests of Australia. 
Treat yourself, your family and friends to a journey 
into the forest with Calboonya. 


Postcode 


| 
| Cassettes are $15 each, or two for $25 + $2 per order p & p. | 
| Cheques or money orders payable to 'The Abbeywood Group’. | 

Please send this coupon and remittance to: 'The Abbeywood | 
| erap RMB 3720 Hazelwood North, Victoria, 3840. 
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Doing it with what you've got 


Ron Edwards is one of Australia’s leading documenters and exponents of 
traditional bush crafts and survival skills. Under the imprint of the Ram’s 
Skull Press, which he founded in 1952, Ron has just published Bushcraft 4 
and Bushcraft 5, two companion volumes to his other three classic texts on 
‘using what is available’ with Australian traditional bush crafts. 
The following extracts from Bushcraft 4 are a tiny slice from the 160 
` page, hardcover book. 


A firelighter 

During prolonged wet weather it is sometimes 

difficult to get a fire going, so a firelighter comes in 
- handy. 

Wrap a piece of pumice stone in a rough wire 
framework with a 
handle on it and then 
soak it in a jar of 
kero. Keep the 
handle out of the 
kero so that you 
don’t get it on your 
fingers. This will 
usually burn for five 
orten minutes and this should be long enough to get the 
fire going. After that it is removed, cooled down and 
placed back in the kero jar until needed again. 

Pumice is still sold by some chemists and may 
be found in supermarkets among the scrubbing brushes 
and other bathroom items. Try to get the natural 
material: there is a form made by compressing pumice 
powder and this breaks up after a few fires. Natural 
pumice has been formed by a volcano and will withstand 
great heat. 


Small duck pond 

This simple method can be used to make 
shallow flower pots, poultry water or 
food dishes or small fish ponds. I have 
even made one to be used as a small duck 
pond. This has been set in the ground in 
the duck run, and when the contents are 
bailed out they make a good liquid 
fertiliser. 

Soil is heaped up and patted into 
shape with a piece of timber, then a good 
layer of cement is trowelled over it. 
Keep it moistened for a few days to cure 
and do not attempt to move it fora week. 
Itcan then be stood on edge and rolled to 
where you wish to install it. 
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Bucket slopper stopper 

If you regularly have to carry full buckets of 
water or other liquids you will z 
have noticed that sometimes the 
bucket ‘gets in step with you’, 
so to speak, and no matter how 
steady you hold it, it will begin 
to swing and splash out the 
contents. 

In the days of metal 
buckets, farmers got over this 
problem by putting an extra link 
between the handle and the ears 
of the bucket and this effectively prevented the body 
rhythm being transferred to the bucket when walking. 


Pulling star pickets with a crowbar 

Considering how easy star pickets are to drive 
into the ground, it is amazing how hard it is to remove 
them. After a few years in damp areas or acid soil they 
begin to corrode and get such a grip on the ground that 
it is quite a job to lift them. In the book Bushcraft 3, a 
method is described using a car jack, but a similar 
principle can be followed using only a crowbar and flat 
rocks or scraps of timber. 

The crowbar is attached to the picket by wiring 
itorusing chain. The wire goes through the holes in the 
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[ picket and at least Farm, Queensland, who showed it to me in June 1989. 

two tums should be Having been exposed to the weather for over 60 years, 

| used as the pressure it is surprising to find it in such a relatively preserved 
will break a single State. 

Star picket strand quite easily. It was simply made. Rocks were placed on the 

je aei N If chain is used, it ground to form the sides of the fire box and the gaps 

must be tightened as were filled in with mud or crushed ant bed. A sheet of 

bocs g wed pe much as possible iron was placed on this and then two small drums of 


about 300 mm diameter were placed side by side on top 
of the iron and all the gaps filled in with rocks and the 
same sort of mud. 

The drums probably arrived full of supplies for 
the miners and so were put to use after they had been 
emptied. The whole top of the drums would have 
originally been covered with mud, but this has now all 
eroded away. An old camp oven lid remains as a door 


because you will get 
s no lift if there is too 
much play in the chain. The whole secret is to get the 
distance between the picket and the blocks of wood or 
stone on which the end rests as short as possible. The 
shorter the distance is, the stronger the leverage. 
However the shorter the distance, the smaller the lift, 
but this cannot be helped, and another block of wood is 


added after each lift. 


Bush oven 
This old 
oven dates from the 
mining days around 
1920 and was 
located in the bush 
by Jeff Guest of the 
Petford Training 


ONE WAY OF LIFE - SELF SUFFI- 


CIENCY CAMPING WEEKENDS 

dan 9, 10 & 11; or Jan 30, 31 & Feb 1; or Feb 13 & 14 

Venue: Roham Mannah Self Sufficiency Farm near Maldon, Vic. 
Ron & Mandi Heath host courses in Alternative Power, Worm 
Farming, Spinning & Weaving, Small Flock Sheep, Organic Gar- 
dening, Building in Stone & Mud, Historic & Scenic Tours of 
Maldon, Convivial Social Evenings, Fishing, Swimming and Ten- 
nis. Fee: 3 days $110 - 2 days $80 (includes campsite). 
OWNER BUILDER 

1:00 pm to 5:00 pm Feb 28. Venue: Daylesford, Vic. Fee: $10. 
Marcus Ward, leading architect, solar planner. Marcus will cover 
solar planning, mudbrick, stone, brick and timber construction. 
Design, legal requirements, financing, siting your house and more. 


PERMACULTURE FOR BEGINNERS 
9:00 am to 4:00 pm (3 days). March 20 - Basics. April 17 & 18 - 
Your Block. Venue: Bendigo & Mandurang. Fee: $130. 

Allan Windust, permaculturalist for 15 years, will show basic design 
on March 20. April 17 & 18, Allan helps complete your permaculture 
plan, Includes plant selection, poultry & stock, water supply, 
microclimate control, integrated systems and more. 


PERMACULTURE WITH LIVESTOCK 
9:30 am to 4:00 pm March 20. Venue: Lockwood near Bendigo. 
Fee: $40. Shawn Butters, deer farmer and permaculturaiist, will 
cover production and marketing on a farmlet Shawn runs one of 
the few commercial livestock operations using permaculture. Stock 
include poultry, sheep, deer & dairy cattle. Biodynamic lunch. 


on one of the drums. 


1993 FARM SKILLS SUMMER-AUTUMN COURSES 


Learning by Doing from experienced Instructors. Allscape is offering the following 
practical courses designed for people on small farms or considering small farming. 


WORM FARMING 

9:00 am to 4:00 pm March 20. Venue: Maryborough, Vic. Fee: $40. 
David Murphys Australia’s leading worm farm consultant. David will 
show you how to set up a worm system that can be adapted to home 
or fam. He will demonstrate feeding and maintenance and the 
various uses of worms and their products. He will discuss setting up 
a business. Course notes provided. 

BRICKLAYING 

9:30 am to 4:00 pm March 20. Venue: Mandurang near Bendigo. 
Fee: $40 Bricklaying with Michael Larke, a sixth generation brick- 
layer. Skills learned here will help all aspects of brick and stone laying. 
Michael will take you through the essentials of tool selection, setting 
out, types of bricks, mixing mortars and laying, 


LAVENDER FARMING 

9:30 am to 4:30 pm March 21 Venue: Yuulong Lavender Farm, near 
Gordon. Fee: $50. Rosemary Holmes, of Burke’s Backyard fame, 
will lead you through lavender varieties, production, anduses. Lunch 
& morning & afternoon tea provided. 

DRY STONE WALLING 

9:00 am to 4:00 pm March 21. Venue: Nardoo Waters, Mandurang. 
Fee: $40. Led by Les Hough and Dave McDonald who are equally 
experienced in dry stone walling as in mortar walls. Course notes. 
MUDBRICK WITHOUT TEARS 

9:30 am to 4:30 pm March 21 Venue: South Mandurang near 
Bendigo. Fee: $50 Joeand Pam Hovel, earth builders for 10 years, 
will lead practical demonstrations of brickmaking including their 
revolutionary ‘back saving’ methods. 
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Such ovens were quite capable of cooking a 
roast or baking good bread. 


Bushcraft 4 and Bushcraft 5 are available for $25 
each posted from Ron at The Ram's Skull Press; 


12 Fairyland Rd, Kuranda, Queensland, 4872. 
Ron also has catalogues available of the 100 orso 
books he has published. 


LATER AUTUMN COURSES include Herb Farming, 
Windpower, Farm & Garden Tourism, Advanced 
Rustic Stone, Alpacas, Sustainable Self Sufficiency 
and Bush Milling. 

NSW, Qld, SA & ACT courses include Worm 
Farming, Bush Milling, Agroforestry, Buying a Bush 
Block. More details next issue. 
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How healthy is your home? 


We all try for a healthy life. We might start to grow or buy healthy food, or use 
natural fibre for clothing, or even build what we consider are ‘healthy houses’ 
from mudbrick, timber or brick. Despite these efforts you could still have a 
high pollution level inside your home. 


by Dieter Groening 
Bridgewater, South Australia. 
N suffer from allergies and will 
become a heavy burden on the 
medical system in the future. The South 
Australian Advertiser stated years ago that 
indoor pollution is considerably higher 
than that outside. The gas-chromatograph 
chart from a house analysis shows clearly 


the difference between the inside and 
outside environment. 


EARLY five out of ten children ! 
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So what is wrong? 

The chemicals we are bringing into our homes 
are hidden and very often not known to be in the 
materials we buy. The main sources for this 
contamination are: carpets, chipboard, insulation 
material, adhesives, furniture, textiles, wood 
preservatives and paints. 

As we spend most of our time (up to 80 
percent) in confined rooms, it is important to know how 
we can avoid some of these toxic substances. 

One major pollutant in our home environment 
is paint. The ingredients of paints are resins, oils, 
pigments, solvents and additives. After a surface is 
painted, even with water-based paint, there are fumes 
and in the drying process toxic and non toxic substances 
are released. These chemicals may be present in only 
tiny amounts, but that is one of the reasons why so 
many house-painters get irritations of the skin and 
eyes. Even when the fumes disappear, these chemicals 
keep emerging. And if someone at home is allergic to 
these, they will suffer. 

In the book Painters Hazards Handbook (on 
pages 5-31 — 26 pages altogether!), all the ‘nice’ 
ingredients are listed which can cause cancer, skin and 
lung diseases, painters’ syndrome and reproductive 
hazards. A tradesperson has to have access to the 
information of the basic ingredients in the paint by law 
— but not so the private customer! That’s why the 
natural organic and non toxic products from Bio 
Products Australia have their ingredients listed on the 
labels. 
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Interior 
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Exterior 


The result of a gas chromatograph analysis of a private welling. 


Natural paint could help 

Below are some of the benefits of the natural 
organic and non toxic paints from Bio Products. 

e Low allergy. The natural base allows your family to 
enjoy a better and healthier lifestyle by making your 
home and environment a safer place. 

e Breathing walls. Natural paints allow the walls to 
breathe like a skin. Ordinary paints like vinyl, acrylics 
and polyurethane, seal the surface completely so that 
the walls and ceilings cannot breathe. 

e Solvents. The paints are free from dangerous solvents 
like toluene, benzene, amines, ketones. 

e Pigments. Earth (mineral), or metal pigments free of 
poisonous substances are used. There are no cadmium, 
lead or lead chromates. 

e Resins. These are derived from trees, plants, insects 
and not modified with formaldehyde or otherchemicals. 
e Preservatives. Natural herbs and essential oils act 
perfectly as a preservative. 

e Environment. Bio Products strive to cause as little 
damage as is possible to the environment, worker and 
user. 

So, if you are concerned about your health or 
allergies of your family and friends, Bio’s range of 
products could be exactly what you are looking for — 
and the colour range is most comprehensive, too. 

For further information on these natural 
products contact Bio Products Australia, 25 Aldgate 
Terrace, Bridgewater, South Australia, 5155. Phone: 
(08) 339 1923;there are agents and retailers in all States. 
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written by Jackie French 


Growing upwards — arbours _ pikelet 
spray — three reasons to grow your own 


apricots — damper 


} AND will always be a scarce resource — 
either because you don’t own much of it, or 
because you need to tend it. Sprawling acres 

need more water, fencing, feeding and general labour 

than a small patch. The more compact your growing 
area, the less work it is — and the more room in the 
world for other species like birds and wombats, et al. 

I like growing upwards. Two square metres of 
beans spread horizontally across your garden means 
two square metres of weeding and watering. Two 
square metres of beans growing vertically means you 
only have a thin line to keep weed free (once the beans 
are more than finger high you don’t need to bother) and 

a small area to water and mulch. And you don’t have 

to bend down to pick them. Tall vegies are less prone 

to leaf spots and other diseases and the pests that often 
seek out unhealthy growth. 
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Growing up 

I love growing things 
up things. I have a horror of 
a bare fence — like a 
Victorian maiden lady faced 
with a naked chair leg, I want 
to coverit up. Our fences are 
covered with banana 
passionfruit; the chookyard’s 
got loganberries on it; the 
dunny is covered with hops 
andchokoes. There are roses, 
bougainvillea, grapes, | 
passionfruit and jasmine and 
kiwifruit climbing on the 
pergola around the house. 
Some bits of old reinforcing 
mesh left over from the 
foundations are host to 
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Earth Garden’s regular organic gardening column, 


reing meh (well. 
staked.) as a trellis. 
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climbing beans and 
climbing peas, 
perennial sweet peas 
(a lovely, rich, fast-growing mulch) marionberries and 
other brambleberries, climbing tomatoes, cucumbers 
and miniature pumpkins — these are far less prone to 
mildew if they grow upwards, out of the humidity of the 
grass. The wallabies can’t reach the fruit that’s high up 
— and there’s something very satisfying walking past 
a wall of productivity — you can see the fruits of your 
labour spread out in front of you. 

Two years ago I thought I’d run out of fences to 
grow things on— and Bryan was strongly resisting my 
attempts to grow grapes up his radio aerials or the poles 
supporting the solar panels. We managed acompromise 
on this one: I can grow grapes up the solar panel poles 
as long as Ikeep them pruned. 
Then I discovered that you 
could grow a grape, a berry or 
other sort of vine, or even lots 
of climbing beans up a pole 
and stick a wheel on top, or a 
ring made out of old hose or 
black polythene pipe with wire 
throughthe middle. You twine 
the grape or vine around the 
pipe. It makes a wonderfully 
green productive clump that 
takes up very little room. Birds 
also find it hard to get at the 
fruit in the mass of leaves. 


The arbour 

One day I'd like an 
arbour. An arbour is a 
framework that’s covered in 
greenery instead of cladding. 


Lovers used to meet in 
arbours. I suspect birds 
used to like them too, 
because of the abundance 
of tangled greenery for 
nests. It’s a pity they’ve 
gone out of fashion. 
They’re cheap to make — 
any old wood can be used 
for the framework, it 
doesn’t matter how ugly it 
is, because it’s soon 
covered in greenery. 

I think I’d like a 
grape arbour with scented 
roses clambering through, 
so I could reach up and 
pluck the grapes at less 
romantic moments. (We’ve got climbing iceberg roses 
wandering through our passionfruit. It makes a lovely 
combination of flowers and fruit and the aphids don’t 
seem to find the rose shoots among the passionfruit 
leaves — neither does our resident possum.) 

Actually I’m hoping someone might build me a 
new pergola down on the flat for my birthday (yes, 
Bryan, this is a hint), or maybe an arbour by the 


waterwheel... 
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rMOORA MOORA FESTIVAL 


Į} LIVING & WORKING IN COMMUNITIES 
|] SATURDAY 27th FEBRUARY 1993 
l 11 am to midnight 


Grow a Grape 


l WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS AND DEMONSTRATIONS ON: 
* ESTABLISHING AND SUSTAINING COMMUNITIES 


| ° HEALTH * NONVIOLENT ACTION 
J ‘CELEBRATING COMMUNITY * OWNER BUILDING 
* ALTERNATIVE ENERGY AND MANY MORE 


I DISPLAYS BY PARTICULAR COMMUNITIES 
l CO-OPERATIVE GAMES (for adults too!) 
TOURS OF MOORA MOORA 
l CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES, CRAFT STALLS 
l DELICIOUS, HEALTHY FOOD FOR SALE 
MUSIC ALL DAY & NIGHT 
Organised by: 
Moora Moora Co-operative Community 
l Commonground Co-operative, Vesper Community 
Í Mulkini Mob Community 


Come to Healesville (near Melbourne) via the 
Maroondah Hwy, then follow the signs 
No drugs, alcohol, no dogs or cats please. 


NO INCREASE IN ENTRY PRICE: $20/FAMILY, 
or $8/ADULT, $5/CHILD OR CONCESSION 
One payment covers all activities 
ALL ENQUIRIES TO MICHAEL WYATT ON (059) 623 316 
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What to grow 

e Kiwifruit are late to lose 
their leaves and become 
leafy early, so don’t grow 
them where you want to 
catch the autumn or spring 
sun. They are good in areas 
where summer leaps out 
with all its heat and fury — 
and the flowers are lovely. 
e Grapes lose their leaves 
early and get them late. 
Eat the very young leaves 
in salads or roll up rice (or 
similar) in older ones and 
stew them in stock and 
lemon juice. 

e Bougainvillea, climbing 
roses and brambleberries are wonderfully thorny to 
help keep out burglars looking for the Rembrandts in 
your kitchen. 

e Boston ivy clings to anything, gets its leaves late and 
loses them early, so it’s good for trapping the sun and 
for homegrown insulation up your walls (it can cool the 
house by 10 percent). And it provides a lovely rich red 
colour in autumn. 

e Perennial or penny beans or scarlet runners are the 
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QUICK-SPIN WOOL 


Scoured and carded natural coloured and white 

wool tops. White, plain dyed and blended shades 

of 22 micron merino tops. Tops, slivers and 

bumps of merino blended with: 

% mink * alpaca 

“ cashmere % flax 

% angora rabbit % kid mohair/silk 

% camel % kid mohair/silk/alpaca 

% kid mohair % alpaca/silk/camel/kid mohair. 

All in: delightful colour ranges. Quick to spin, 

economical, no waste and luxurious to wear. 

White and natural coloured 8 ply yarns. Coloured 

Lincoln and white Drysdale fleeces. Landscapes 

dyes for natural fibres. Books. Ashford wheels 

and products. Full sample range $10 posted. 
QUICK-SPIN WOOL, 

RMB 1215 Shelford Road, Meredith 3333. 

Phone: 052-868224. 
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latest of our climbers to get going in spring. They are 
good for areas where spring is chilly but where deep 
summer shade is needed — once they shoot they grow 
very quickly, and, because their roots get larger each 
year, they grow even faster when they are a few years 
old. Replant them every five years or so, as large root 
clusters can rot. 

¢ Hops are also late to leaf but do not give leaf cover as 
thick in summer as many otherclimbers. They are good 
in cooler areas where you just want a thin curtain of 
greenery, and a wonderful pattern of leaf shade on the 
floor. Use the flowers for beer, in ‘sleep 
pillows’ or in potpourri — the young 
shoots are like asparagus and good to 
eat. 

e Passionfruit and banana passionfruit 
give thick shade all year round and 
flowers and fruit, too. 

e Pepper is a good vine for frost-free 
areas or where you have warmth-storing 
paving and walls around your house 
that produce a frost-free microclimate. 
e. Chokoes need six frost-free months 
for fruit (we didn’t get any for the first 
three years). We’re in a marginal area 
for chokoes, but the bigger the root the 
more productive the vine, and the older 
your vine the earlier in the season you’ 
get fruit. Chokoes grow up, and up, and 
up... then in winter the vine withers ‘~ 
and the fruit falls on your head (not for 
pergolas around the house). 

e Argentinian melons don’t taste of much 
but they grow forever, and come back 
next year — and you'll get dozens of 
melons. You can make melon jam or 
stew them with other fruit. Put them in 
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a fruit salad to give them flavour. (We 
call them the ‘things’— “the ‘things’ 
have climbed up the avocado tree and are 
wandering up the pittosporum too”. 
“What’s for dessert?” “Stewed thing with 
apples, almonds and blackberry.”’) 

Argentinian melon is a bit like the 
fruit equivalent of a zucchini — not 
much by itself, but an agreeable 
companion. We’ve got some spare seeds 
of Argentinian melon, if anyone wants to 
send astamped, self-addressed envelope. 
But please don’t send after Christmas 
92 — we got 83 requests for the ginger 
mint a few issues ago and letters are still 
coming in, and I ran out of five year bean 
seeds after 64 requests came in! 

If you just want a very quick 
summer cover, consider purple king beans, or very fast 
growing snake beans, or winged beans in tropical areas 
— or gourds as a conversation piece for your guests 
who will check out the weird shapes wandering down. 


Three reasons to grow your own 
apricots 

The first reason to grow your own apricots is 
economic — if you don’t, you won’t be able to afford 
to make apricot jam, apricot ice cream (apricot ice 
cream — just cream and fresh apricots rapidly churned 
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with plants as the walls a roof, 


together — is one of the main reasons apricots were 
invented) or preserved apricots for winter nights. And 
a basket of apricots, fresh from the sun, makes a 
wonderful Christmas present. 

The second reason is the taste and smell — you 
should be able to smell an apricot ten metres away. 
(Last time I was in a supermarket, I had to stick my nose 
down to apricot level before I even got a whiff of the 
fruit; things that don’t smell fragrant, don’t taste 
fragrant either. I always sniff before I buy!) 

The third reason to grow your own is because of 
something that’s nicer to forget about. Commercial 
apricots may be sprayed or fumigated for fruit fly with 
Dimethoate (a suspect carcinogen); with Maldison 
(may be anerve poison, with possible genetic hazards); 
with Fenthion (a persistent organophosphate, it’s lethal 
to birds and may severely reduce their numbers in the 
district; it’s very toxic to dogs and may inhibit an 
enzyme needed for nerve transmission); with benomyl 
or dithianon or iprodione. Carbaryl (teratogenic, and 
possibly carcinogenic, it may cause sterility or reduced 
sperm count in exposed males) may be used within 
three days of harvest to eradicate earwigs and dried 
fruit beetle; thiram may be applied for apricot freckle 
and may be used also for powdery mildew or brown rot. 

If you can’t afford to buy an apricot tree, stick a 
seed or six in damp sand in the fridge for three weeks, 
or plant one as soon as you pick the fruit from the tree. 
Stale seeds need chilling before they germinate, but 
fresh seed may take straight away. When the seedling 
is about a hand high, plant it out, feed it well with 
compost, but don’t prune it and you should be picking 
apricots three or four years later. 

Those you can’t eat at once or give away you 
should stick in the fridge or the coolest place you can 
find. Sort through them often to remove any bad ones. 
Often apricots go bad because of brown rot, which 
spreads to other apricots, not because they are too old. 
Try wrapping each one in newspaper before you store 
them. You can also spray them with strong chamomile 
tea, but make sure they are properly dry before you 
store them; or dip them in boiling water for a couple of 
seconds, which is long enough to kill brown rot spores, 
but not too long or the skins will shrivel and they won’t 
keep at all. Again, make sure they are properly dry 
before you store them. 

Idry apricots just by sticking them in the sun on 
alfoil, either halved or whole. Take them in at night 
(unless it’s hot and dry) and ifitrains. Whole fruit dries 
just as well — but it can be a nuisance to remove the 
stones later. In hot weather an apricot will take about 
three days to dry. I don’t worry about protecting them 
from insects because after a few hours they are too 
leathery for insects to bother with, anyway. 

My home-dried apricots are hard and dark brown, 
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A Cirewar Telli 


because I don’t use sulphur to keep their colour and 
softness. (Like many people, I am allergic to sulphur. 
It can trigger an asthmatic attack or just make me 
restless at night — and it’s hard to find sulphur-free 
dried fruitnow.) But youcan suck my dried apricots for 
hours and they’ll still be sweet; soak them in water 
overnight. They last for years. I’ve got some I dried ten 
years ago and the scent still fills the room when I open 
the tin. They are wonderful stewed with the last of the 
winter apples. 


Preserved apricots 

To preserve apricots, layer them with castor 
sugar in a pan in the oven. Don’t add any water. Heat 
gently. The oven should rise to no more than ‘moderate’. 
Leave the apricots there for three hours. Bottle while 
hot, and seal. There should be enough castor sugar and 
apricot juice to fill the jars to the top. 


Seasonal pests 

Harlequin bugs are also called push-me pull-you’s 
because of their flagrant sex life. Plant a patch of 
turnips orhollyhocks and let them go to seed. Harlequins 
love them. You can either shake them out of the leaves 
and then stamp on them, or just leave them to gorge on 
the trap crops. Check old fences and woodpiles in 
winter, this could be where they’re sheltering. 


An easy aphid spray 

The following is also good for bean fly, mites 
and many other sap suckers and leaf eaters. It replaces 
the glue spray I used to recommend. I started to use 
glue spray when my son was in pre-school, because 
there always seemed to be a lot of ‘clag’ glue around in 
those days. It made a good spray with a bit of water 
added, as long as I remembered to clean out the sprayer 
afterwards. The times I forgot were followed by 
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several weeks of long soaking of 
glued-up sprayers. 

So a few months ago I started 
looking for an easier recipe, and came 
up with Pikelet spray (because it is 
much like a pikelet batter). 

Add one part milk to ten parts 
of water and then as much white flour 
as you can, keeping the mixture very 
liquid. 

Spray this on the pests, and 
don’t forget to wash out the equipment 
well. 

This spray produces a sort of 
‘pests in pikelets’, delicious for any 
passing bird or other predator. Birds 
appear to prefer pests in pikelet batter 
to pests without pikelet batter. It’s a 
good thing to teach your predators that you have the 
most delicious pests around. 

(To turn aphid spray into pikelets, add an egg or 
two and a bit of baking powder — or then again, you 
can use leftover pikelet mix, including the eggs, to kill 
your pests.) 


Seasonal harvests 

A lot of the crops in our gardens go to waste 
because we don’t know how to use them. Poppy seeds, 
for example — the seeds in your ornamental poppies 
are just as good as any you'll buy in the shops, in fact 
you'll find they are fresher and more piquant. The same 
is true of sunflower seeds, too, or even watermelon 
seeds, or those large, hard seeds you find in zucchini 
when they get too big. 

Don’t bother picking zucchini once they’re too 
big —if they bend and don’t snap when you twist them, 
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(03) 596 1974 


they’ 1] be soft and tasteless (like the ones you buy in the 
supermarket, all rubbery and no gloss). Instead, leave 
the big ones to get even bigger; feed the flesh to the 
chooks and use the seeds for... 


Chew strew 

Chew strew is very good indeed. Take any 
melon seeds: pumpkin, watermelon, zucchini, 
sunflower. Wash them well so there is no pith left. 
Simmer for 30 minutes in salty water, drain, then dry 
well. Now place the seeds in single layers on a greased 
baking tray. Bake at a very low temperature, turning 
often. They should get to be crisp but not start to brown. 
Cool and store ina sealed jar— or eat them hot. Orheat 
them again in an oily frying pan with a little garlic or 
black pepper. 


Sunflower butter 
Roast sunflower seeds in the oven till they start 
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to smell like caramel but just before they start to brown. 
Grind ina mill or blender. Add salt if you like salt with 
peanut butter. (Most commercial peanut butter is 
heavily salted, so, if you are used to it, you’ll find this 
sunflower butter bland without added salt.) 


Vine leaves in oil 

Blanch vine leaves for one minute in boiling 
water, dry, pack in a jar (preferably not transparent or 
they lose their colour) and cover well with olive oil. 
Seal the jar. They’l last forover a year but will become 
soft. Handle them carefully if you want to stuff them 
with rice for dolmades. Vine leaves enhance other 
flavours; try adding preserved vine leaves to vegetable 
stews, sautéd mushrooms in butter, or to rice dishes. 


Vine leaves in brine 

Kept in brine, these can be used for stuffed vine 
leaves during winter. Add a dessertspoon of water to 
three cups of salt. The salt should dissolve — if it 
doesn’t, add more water, drop by drop. As soon as there 
are no more Salt crystals, pour the brine into a jar that 
is closely packed with layers of vine leaves. Seal the jar 
and keep in a cool place till needed. Thé vine leaves 
need to be soaked in fresh water for an hour before they 
are used. 
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PROFIT WITH PRINCIPLE 
Invest in a healthier world 
Seems unlikely? 

It’s easier than you think! 


Investing in the YWCA ETHICAL INVESTMENT TRUST does just that by 
placing your money into companies that enhance, instead of harm our 
environment. 


The ETHICAL INVESTMENT TRUST was established to fill a need for those 
investors concerned for a cleaner, enriched world for their children and future 
generations. This Fund invests with particular regard to the Code of Ethics of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. Every investmentbythemanagers 
undergoes stringent ethical analysis. The YWCA ETHICAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST is always up among the leaders. 


JENNIFER MOSS, principal of MOSS FINANCIAL SERVICES has long been 
a supporter of ethical practice and particularly in the business of investment. 
We are proud of our squeeky-clean reputation built over a 10 year period 
serving clients from all financial levels. 


For all enquiries, call JENNIFER MOSS (03) 699 4411. 


MOSS FINANCIAL SERVICES 
235 Richardson Street 
Middle Park Vic 3206 
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Questions and Answers 


If you’ve got a pest problem — from slugs to cockroaches — a recipe you’ ve lost, or a plant you don’t 
know what to do with, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Jackie at PO Box 113, Braidwood, 
i New South Wales, 2622. 


Those fruit flies again 
Dear Jackie, 

Congratulations on the 20thanniversary of Earth 
Garden! / have a solution to Bernard Tolas’ (Camden, 
New South Wales) problem with fruit fly. 

To kill male and female fruit fly, and therefore 
control your own problem area, simply place analmost 
empty stubbie of beer close to the fruit being grown. Tie 
orwire the bottle horizontally to keep out the rain. The 
scent attracts the fruit fly which then drowns in the 
liquid. This method gives adequate control over your 
own garden — so just think of the potential effect if 
everyone did it! 

Eventually the liquid has to be renewed because 
of the build up of dead flies. I know this method works 
because my parents have been using it for many years 
in tropical Far North Queensland. I am grateful to be 
able to share this information with you. 

With regards, 

Paul S Guthrie, Werribee, Victoria. 


Dear Paul, 

We’re doing a fruit fly comparison this year, using 
various baits: your beer trap, a wormwood and sour 
milk spray, splash-on baits, and sticky traps with and 
without lures. We’ll let you know the results! 


Pyrethrum — plant to insecticide 
Dear Jackie, 

How dol converta pyrethrum plant that s about 
to flower into the insecticide? 

Sincerely, 

Bill Y, Gympie, Queensland. 
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Dear Bill, 

I think this is my favourite question ever. 
Translating pyrethrum flowers into insecticide is a 
wonderful example of something that is both useful and 
beautiful — and pyrethrum is easy to grow and mostly 
ignored. 

First, make sure you have dalmation pyrethrum, 
not omamental pyrethrum flowers. The latter come in 
all sorts of colours, the former are white with yellow 
centres. Ornamental pyrethrums do have some of the 
active ingredients in the insecticide, but the strength is 
muchless and more variable. However, if you remember 
this when calculating the strength of the final spray, 
they can be worth experimenting with. 

The active ingredients for insecticide in 
pyrethrum flowers are found in the immature seeds. 
For best effect, pick the flowers when they have just 
opened. 

The easiest way to use pyrethrum flowers is to 
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dry the flowers and grind them 
up, then mix the fine powder 
with one part talcum powder or 
cornflower, oreven orris root, as 
a flea powder for dogs or cats. 
The talc, or whatever, is just to 
make the ground flowers stick to 
the animal —- and to make the 
flea powder go further. 

Youcan also add the dried 
ground flowers to saltpetre or 
charcoal and bum a small pile as 
a homemade ‘mosquito coil’ — 
or both to repel and kill flies and 
mosquitoes. The dried flowers 
used to be stuffed into mattresses 
to kill bed bugs. 

Imake asimple flea-wash 
by pouring boiling vinegar over 
fennel (a flea repellent) and fresh 
pyrethrum flowers. Keep the 
mix in a sealed bottle in a dark 
place for a week before use. The 
active ingredients in pyrethrum 
flowers are fairly insoluble in 
water, so this isn’t the most 
effective way of using them — 
but the spray does work, even if 
itis a bit weak. 

For a strong fly spray, ora 
spray to kill garden pests, cover the flowers with 
alcohol (or a combination of alcohol and mineral oil), 
and leave for two weeks in a dark place. Pyrethrum 
breaks down on contact with sunlight (in anything from 
two hours to two days) and if you keep your spray in a 
sunny spot, it will become quite ineffective. 

After two weeks, take two tablespoons of the 
strained oil and add it to a litre of slightly soapy water 
(to help the spray stick). Spray at night so you don’t kill 
bees and other beneficial insects. Pyrethrum has about 
a twelve-hour toxicity. 

Homemade pyrethrum may not keep very well, 
so Tonly make up alittle of it, and keep the dried flowers 
in a sealed dark jar until I need to make up some more. 

I’ve also made pyrethrum fly spray by covering 
two tablespoons of flowers with a litre of boiling water 
sealing it at once (the fumes are toxic) and spraying as 
soon as it cooled. The resulting spray did kill flies — 
but, of course, it wasn’t as strong as it might have been, 
and so I wasn’t able to dilute it. 

Pyrethrum flowers are easy to grow, and 
perennial, though they will die out after a few years and 
will need to be replanted. They grow easily from seed 
and they like full sun, but will tolerate semi-shade 
though the insecticidal cifect May not be as strong. 


Mary's monster mushrooms, 
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Plant seed in spring or divide 
larger plants in autumn. Avoid 
humid spots because pyrethrum 
is prone to various leaf and root 
diseases. 


Monster mushrooms 
Hi Jackie! 

Any idea what kind of wild 
mushrooms these are? We found 
them growing in pure new ashes 
and my naturalist husband 
deemed them edible. They were 
delicious! 

What can! do about heavy 
mildew on my gardenia bush — 
I’ ve already tried horsetail tea 
and pure soap spray. The small 
new shoots do look green and 
clean, though. Your gardening 
advice, writings and sense of 
humour are all very @ppreciated, 
and we'd love to meet you if you 
ever come to Queensland. 

Cheerio, 

Mary, Maryborough, 
Queensland. 


Dear Mary, 

I’ve never seen anything 
like the fungus before. It’s odd to tind one growing in 
wood ash — fungi lack chlorophyll and can’t make 
their own food, so they have to survive on dead organic 
matter or living plants. There is at least one that likes 
burnt forests, but its stems go down 30 cm or more. I 
would be fascinated to know more about the one you 
found. It looks a bit like a boletus. Some boletus (not 
ali!) are edible and very good and can be enormous — 
up to about 25 kg but it’s hard to tell from the photo 
whether your specimen has gills or not. 

(Note to other readers: please don’t try fungi 
unless you are absolutely sure they are edible.) 

If the gardenia bush is small, try wiping it once 
a week with a ‘Wettex’ dipped in soapy vinegar. 
Mildew often grows where there are insect problems— 
Sap suckers like scaic, aphids and mites. Sap is very 
sweet as are the excretions of the pests. The mildew, 
sooty mould and so on, breeds on this sweet residue. If 
you can control the pests, you'll find the mildew 
problem goes away. 

Without knowing what sort of mildew you have, 
it is hard to give a specific organic remedy. Try the 
following and see which one works. 

* A spray of one part milk to two parts of water every 


second day for a week. 


e Mustard seed flour. Grind the seeds to a fine powder 
and dust over the leaves. 

e One part urine to ten parts of water is effective against 
some mildews — but don’t overdo it as the added 
nitrogen might make the problem worse. 

+ Nettle tea works for powdery, but not down mildew. 
Just covernettles with water, and spray in a week or two 
when the liquid has turned pale brown. 

¢ In cool weather, try kocide (a proprietary spray). 

Anyway, are you sure your problem is mildew? 
It is possible you have sooty mould, which usually 
grows on the sweet excretions of sap suckers like 
woolly aphids. Again, if you control the pest the 
problem will disappear — without any food to nourish 
it, the mould will just gradually flake away. 

You can speed it up with a ‘Wettex’ dipped in a 
little dilute vinegar. In fact, sooty mould attracts sap 
sucking pests, so it’s a sort of circular problem. Until 
you clear up the pests, you’ll get sooty mould, and 
while you have sooty mould you’ll keep getting the 
pests. 

Without knowing what pest you have (it could be 
scale, aphids, woolly aphids or several others), I can’t 
give an exact remedy, but I think it’s likely that you'll 
find a pest there as well as the leaf problem. 

Horsetail tea can prevent mildew, not cure it. 
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Once you have the problem, it won’t help much. 

Remember that if your plant is sick, and stays 
sick, there’s something wrong. Maybe it’s inthe wrong 
place, or maybe it’s being badly fed. You may have to 
dig it out and put itsomewhere with better air circulation, 
but try a few forks full of compost around it first. 


Marigolds, comfrey and baldness 
Dear Mrs French, 

I have just read in a book about herbs that 
marigolds ‘put nematodes to sleep’ . Is this so, because 
I was hoping to use marigolds in place of spray — 1 am 
not keen on pesticides. We have some leucodendrons 
and after having them tested by ‘Plant Pathology’ in 
Perth, were told they had nematodes. We used Nitifol 
on some, but it works out around 70 cents per plant. 

I read previously in your column that couch 
grass will not grow past comfrey. We have untold 
couch here, so could you tell me more about it, please. 

My son is very concerned about a bald patch on 
his head. We have heard that nettles will help restore 
it. He spends a lot of money on herbs and vitamins and 
we know of no one we can go to who won t make dollars 
out of our queries, and this is why I hope you can help. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jan, Western Australia. 


WHY A CYLINDER? 


Engineering principles show that distortion and warpage, also 
weld breakage, occur at high temperatures with greater 
stresses found in flat steel sections and welded intersecting 
corners. 
Consider: steam trains, boilers and pressure vessels all use the 
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Sydney NSW. Rolande Clarke. Ph: (047) 878 286. 
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ACT: Wayne Gardiner. Ph; (06) 230 8242. 
Narrogin WA. Norm Sexton. Ph: (098) 811 418. 
Tas: Barrel Heaters. Nth. Ph: (004) 961 589; 
Sth. Ph: (002) 782 336. 
We supply all the parts: edoor assembly olegs eflue collar 
edamper esmoke shelf etemplate complete instructions. 
ASSEMBLY IS EASY. 
Just cut the openings and bolt on the parts. 
NO WELDING REQUIRED. 

Some models are also available as the finished product, 
using new heavy-duty drums, sand-blasted and painted with 
special high-temperature paint. 

See the HOT DRUM NEWS for details. 


Dear Jan, 

Marigolds do repel nematodes, but not the main 
pest species we have in Australia. (Be wary of any book 
on companion planting that says they do — the author 
probably has just copied the information from an 
overseas text.) Even in tests in West Germany, 
marigolds did repel nematodes, but they made straight 
for the ‘companion crop’, making the whole problem 
worse. 

In Australia the best anti-nematode plants are 
mustard — grow it in between your plants, then slash 
it as a mulch and use it as green manure — and crotalia. 
Inthe long term, improve drainage (for some nematodes) 
or add organic matter to sandy soils — mustard is good 
for this too. 

The soil organisms that are in compost (from 
mycellium webs to earthworms and several others) 
inhibit nematodes. In other words, mulch, mulch and 
mulch and grow mustard around your plants and then 
slash that for more mulch, too. 

Comfrey grows rapidly once you plant a root, 
and the jell from the root is excellent for cuts, minor 
burns and skin problems. There are many cultivars of 
comfrey around, and some grow much faster with 
deeper roots and have better cold and drought resistance 
than others. 

The English branch of the Henry Doubleday 
Association did a lot of experimentation with different 
cultivars of comfrey to find the most productive. You 
can contact the Australian Association, care of Hugh 
Osborne, 4 North Street, Mt Colah, NSW, 2079. 

Any good nursery will get comfrey in for you, 
but you need to plant it thickly for it to keep grass out, 
though it does multiply very quickly. Thankfully, it 
won’t grow from seed otherwise it would be a pest 
worse than blackberry. 

Comfrey dies down in winter, but starts to grow 
again in spring before the couch grass does. It also 
keeps out kikuyu in this area, but may not in other 
climates. In hot areas lemon grass, also planted as very 
thick clumps, can be used as a grass barrier. 

Now, about your son’s baldness problem: net- 
tles, rosemary and various other herbs are good ‘hair 
tonics’. In other words they help the condition of your 
hair and scalp. They won’t make the hair grow again, 
unless there has been a scalp disease or similar problem 
which has caused the baldness — and that is very rare 
indeed. 

Some illnesses (of which diabetes isn’t one) and 
fevers can also cause hair to fall out. But nearly all 
cases of baldness (as I am sure is your son’s) are caused 
simply by the person being male. The only real cure for 
male baldness is early castration, which as you'll agree 
is rather drastic, self defeating, and now it’s too late! 

Try toconvince Your son that baldness is sexy. It’s 
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part of being male — a secondary sexual characteristic, 
like hairy legs. It’s men who generally worry about 
baldness, not women. In fact a survey in one women’s 
magazine found that women preferred baldish men — 
they thought they were more intelligent, kinder and had 
a greater sense of humour. Your son’s problem isn’t his 
hairloss — it’s the fact that he’s worrying about it. And 
he really shouldn’t. 

One of the most common remedies in old herbals 
is for baldness. You cover the head with pounded 
parsley every evening for a month, applying crushed 
peach stones steeped in vinegar, and eat wolf’s testicles! 
Probably the only reason people thought they worked 
was that no one admitted to having tried them — and 
it’s the same with today’s remedies. 

Be patient with your son, though. Sometimes 
people seize on one problem to try and cover up others: 
“my life will be wonderful, if I could just lose weight; 
grow hair” and so on. If you seize on a problem that 
can’t be solved easily, you have an excuse for your life 
never being right. We should Jive our life, instead of 
worrying about it— work out what makes us happy and 
concentrate on that. s 
All the best to all my correspondents, 
Jackie. 
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Mudbrick — the timeless shelter 


— Part 3 — 


In Earth Garden 81, Peter discussed preparing the site and the mud in 
readiness for making the actual bricks. In this part of his series on 
mudbrick construction, he describes moulds and how to use them and 
then how to dry and protect the fruits of your labour once they are 
moulded. 


by Peter Lees* 


Porcupine Ridge, Victoria. 


HE most commonly used mould formudbricks 

is in an open-ended, box-like structure. It has 

no base — the mud is moulded directly on the 
ground, after the basic site preparation has been done 
(see EG 81). The mud is simply dropped into the mould 
and pressed down. Any excess is screed off and then 
the mould is raised vertically, leaving the shaped mud 
lying proud on the ground. 


The shape of things to come 

First of all, think about the size of the brick you 
want to make. The smaller the brick, the easier it is to 
handle, but the moulding and construction process 
becomes more labour intensive because more bricks 
have to be made and laid. And a larger site area is 
needed for moulding the greater number of bricks. 
Heavier bricks from a large brick module take longer to 
mould individually, but the overall brick tally will be 
reached more quickly and the walls can be built up 
faster — larger bricks require less mortaring and course- 
work per wall area. 

There is little difference in moulding a small or 
large brick, except in the lifting of the finished product. 
Don’t mould bricks so large that they’d require a team 
of Sumo wrestlers to lift them. Remember, bricks have 
to be handled many times, so think about who is going 
to do the lifting. If the adobe process is to be a family 
effort, then make a brick that the weakest member can 
handle, otherwise they will feel cheated-out of the fun 
task of building the walls. 

The proportions of a mudbrick are important, 
both structurally and aesthetically. Longer bricks give 
better bonding in wall lay-up; wider bricks give greater 
wall stability and energy efficiency. The height of a 
brick is less relevant structurally, except that the greater 
the height, the fewer brick courses are required and 
there is less wall settlement from mortar shrinkage. 
Bricks that are high in proportion may slump under 
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their own weight during the moulding. Many 
brickmakers, including myself, like the appearance of 
a slightly rounded face on their bricks. This expresses 
a more ‘handmade’ look against that of a streamlined 
block, which can resemble ‘machine-pressed’ bricks or 
concrete blocks. 

A mud mix that’s too wet will induce slumping 
which could also result in detrimental cracking in the 
bricks as they dry out. Bricks made too thin in height, 
with too long a proportion, also will crack across the top 
face. 

So itis important that you make a brick module 
you are happy with aesthetically, and one that you can 
lift without busting your boiler. My recommendation 
is a brick module that is as big as you can ‘reasonably’ 
handle. A common size used in Victoria is 375 mm x 
250 mm x 125 mm, which weighs about 20 kg. Is this 
too heavy for you? 

Mudbricks can take on many different shapes. 
You can put a shaped profile inside the mould to make 
bricks with a patterned face. You may even choose to 
make a mould with slightly tapered faces. This allows 
the mud to slide more freely from the mould (like sand 
castles). The bricks will have a slightly truncated or 
tapered appearance, but with every second brick laid in 
a wall upside down, the sloping faces of all abutting 
bricks will match one another (see illustration). With 


Bricks with a slightly truncated. shape - 
lay every 2** brick upside down. 
(Exaggerated for the sketch.) 


a taper on all four sides 
of the mould, the 
expressed faces of the 
bricks in the wall will 
display an interesting 
textured pattern, which 
is particularly noticeable 
under a spotlight. 

One important 
thing to remember about 
brick texture, especially 
in exterior wall surfaces, 
is that ‘ledges’ will suffer 
more rain abrasion if 
exposed to weather. 


Making moulds 
The materials 
you use to make moulds 


ha will depend on what you 
happies- l king mould have available, or what 
on Site you are prepared to spend 


on making them or 
having them made for you. Moulds can be made from 
timber planking, but it is wise to seal the wood against 
swelling, because this will restrict smooth extrusion of 
the brick from the mould. 

There are some brickmakers who like to sheet- 
out their timber moulds with flat, galvanised sheeting. 
I am not crazy about this method because I find that the 
sheets can buckle when bent around the top and base 
edges of the mould. The joins in the sheets, especially 
in poorly fashioned moulds, can also threaten fingers. 
I have used plastic-laminated particle board moulds, 
which I heavily waterproofed to save the board from 
converting to wet ‘Weetbix’. The laminate provides a 
good smooth surface for the mud to slide through, but 
it gets scratched easily after prolonged use. 

Welded metal moulds have many advantages. 
They last a long time and you can sell them after you 
have finished. Use a metal thick enough so it doesn’t 
bend, but light enough to handle easily. You can form 
a perimeter lip around the top edge of the mould to give 
it strength of shape as well as providing an all-round 
hand grip. 

Some builders, conscious of back fatigue, have 
welded rods to the sides of their moulds, with hand 
grips at the top. These are meant to avoid bending over 
to lift the mould, but have limited value because you 
have to keep bending down to fill or clean the mould 
anyway. Ihave seen builders cut off these handles soon 
after they have started moulding, because they have got 
in the way of screeding the mould. Raised handles 
might be for you if you’re prepared to: a) take your 
time, b) load the mould with a spade, and c) not to clean 
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the mould regularly. But, if you want to make bricks 
quickly as part of a team, they are more likely to be a 
hindrance than a help. If you do bend down hurriedly 
without looking, one of the raised handles may intro- 
duce itself to your teeth and you’ll have the happiest 
looking mould on site! 

I prefer single moulds to those that can make two 
or more bricks in one hit. Multiple moulds are far 
heavier to lift and require more than one person to lift 
them. Also in a mix that contains straw, some of the 
straw will invariably fold itself over the centre partitions, 
so that when the mould is raised, the partition drags the 
straw out the mix, deforming the top of the brick. 

In a working-bee or with a production team, it 
is better for everyone to have their own mould so that 
they can work at their own rate. I find multiple moulds 
encourage half the team members to stand around 
gawking while the other half screed the moulds. If 
some of your friends generously offer to help you make 
bricks, it will most likely start off as a novelty for them. 
Give them each a mould so that everyone can be 
working, all of the time. You may as well slave-drive 
them, particularly if you’re paying a backhoe driver an 
hourly rate to mix the mud (see EG 81), Because the 
novelty generally wears off real quick and it will be 
unlikely that you will see them again for years — or at 
least until the word’s got around that you have definitely 
finished the house. 

Asa strong word of advice, I suggest definitely 
no alcohol at lunch time. Instead reserve the promise 
of ‘a few beers’ and a great barbecue for the end of the 
day — and only after the pre-determined brick tally has 
been met. Choose the highest tally that one of your 
friend’s conjures up; it’s bound to be over optimistic. 
By the way, have a torch handy. 


Now it’s mud pie time 

Filling moulds can be done with a spade or by 
simply getting in there, hands and all. Don’t be afraid 
of getting muddy; there is no doubt that you’ll be 
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bricks will nok be the only thing that cracks. 


covered in it by the end of the day. Gloves can be handy 
in saving the fingers from sharp particles in the mix, but 
will invariably fill with gunk in no time at all. Shovels 
or spades are not necessarily quicker at filling moulds, 
— I think hands are quicker. Two good scoops should 
fill a mould — or your gumboots if you miss. 

Push the mud down into the corners of the 
mould with your fist, bare foot or gummies. A good 
throw will generally fill-out the mould comers, but 
don’t get too carried away, otherwise the mould will 
tend to lift off the ground and form an oversize brick. 

Excess mud screed off the top of the mould 
should be dropped where you will lay your mould next. 
If you use a spade, don’t let it hit the top of the mould, 
because sharp nicks will form that are likely to lacerate 
hands later on. 

Lift your mould carefully, until it is free of the 
mud, then place it down near the last moulded brick. 
The mould may need sluicing in water and a wipe over 
with a brush to remove any mud stuck on it, should the 
mix be excessively clayey. So have a bucket of water 
handy or an open drum. To conserve space, keep 
moulded bricks in straight runs with just enough space 
between the bricks to keep the mould from bumping the 
last one you made. 

Set the moulded bricks in batches no wider 
than you can conveniently cover and protect from bad 
weather that might be looming. Allow corridors between 
the batches for access for you and wheelbarrows. 

A word of warning: dogs are most definitely a 
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NO-NO onabrick-making site, evenif tethered. We’ve 
had kangaroos jump through our bricks, but that was 
throughthe night. Anexcitable dog can destroy dozens 
of freshly-made muddies before you have time to 
strangle it and its owner! 

Bricks made commercially are usually formed 
in moulds made from a large lattice work of shuttering. 
This forms a super, multiple mould, which can then be 
raised by crane, or other device, before repositioning. 

Rob, from the Mudbrick Circus in Victoria, 
has a great set-up which he hires out to customers. It’s 
a multiple mould for 20 bricks that is suspended on 
wires between bicycle wheels. The mould lattice is 
lowered to the ground by crank and the mud is poured 
in from a specially designed, low-lying wheelbarrow. 
Once full and screed, the mould is cranked clear of the 
bricks and wheeled across to the next moulding area. 

Another commercial-style multiple mould can 
make a 100 or more bricks at once. The mud is 
shovelled across the lattice — or even deposited by a 
‘Readymix’ truck — and screed into the hollows. The 
mud is then left to dry out sufficiently so that it shrinks 
away from the sides of the mould. Once this occurs, the 
moulds are hoisted — or dismantled — ready for the 
next batch. The mix for this process is made deliberately 
more sloppy to ease spreading and allow effective 
shrinkage away from the forms. Not all soils will 
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tolerate the degree of sloppiness required and can crack 
terribly. Granitic soils are best suited for this process, 
not those with an excessively large clay content. 


Basking in the sun 

Once all your bricks are moulded, they have to 
dry sufficiently so they don’t deform when tipped on 
their edge for final drying. In hot weather it is possible 
to tip bricks the next day. In cold weather it can take 
many days, if not weeks. Do not attempt to make bricks 
out in the open if there is a likelihood of rain. Try to 
mould your bricks in some shade. Freshly made bricks, 
left in blazing hot sun, will most likely dry too quickly 
and crack. The work team will probably crack too. 

Most of the drying can occur in the first day in 
hot weather, so it is best to try and retard this initial 
drying rate with shade, hessian or even by dumping 
straw over the muddies, once they have firmed up a bit. 
After the first day or so, the bricks can be left in full 
sunshine to continue drying. 

Rain on freshly made bricks will help them 
deteriorate very quickly. Bricks that have dried out a 
for a few days are fairly hardy and can resist light 
showers and even support minor weights. Plastic or old 
corrugated roofing can be placed over the bricks for 
protection, but ensure that water run-off doesn’t pool or 
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converge on other bricks. Weight the sheeting down 
with scraptimberorstones. Once the weatherimproves, 
remove all protective coverings to allow maximum 
drying potential. The sooner you can get the bricks off 
the ground, the sooner they lose their vulnerability. 

In prolonged hot weather the bricks should be 
dry enough to stack after a week. Do not stack bricks 
that are obviously damp. Even ‘dry’ bricks will still 
have some inherent moisture in them, but this will 
continue to dissipate in the stacks. 

It is best to stack all bricks off the ground on 
pallets, old paling fences or platforms made from scrap 
wood — air needs to circulate underneath. Don’t make 
stacks too wide or the air flow will be restricted. Stacks 
can be four or five tiers high. Cover the lot with old 
roofing sheets but be careful where you place the nail 
holes. Half a brick stack could wash-out, unnoticed 
until the sheeting is removed, because of ill-placed 
‘protective’ coverings. Take your time and leave 
sufficient overhang of the sheeting to avoid 
concentrations of water flowing down onto the stacks. 

The bricks will be ready for laying after two 
weeks of continual hot weather. Don’t be impatient 
with the drying process. Walls made with d#mp bricks 
will crush the bottom courses and induce a wall collapse. 

In the next issue, I will write about the two 
main modes of mudbrick construction— ‘load bearing’ 
and ‘post and beam’. I'll give reasons why I believe 
that one mode is superior to the other (reasons, I am 
sure, that will surprise many readers). Ill also broach 
the subject of protecting earth walls, in context with the 
modes of construction we’ ll be looking at. 

A closing comment: I never cease to be 
entertained by the protracted conversations of the adobe 
moulding party at the end of a hard day’s brickmaking. 
Everyone appears preoccupied on determining the exact 
number of bricks made that day. No one ever agrees 
and all the tallies are always wildly, over exaggerated. 

See you next issue. 


Whoops! 

In the previous article by Peter Lees in EG 81 a couple 
of errors crept into the editing. On page 40 we said that 
“ Straw is not needed in these ‘lighter’ soils and in fact 
caneven be a hinderance”. This was slightly misleading 
and should have read: “Straw is not necessary in 
‘lighter’ soils and can in fact be deleterious to the 
finished product”. Secondly, also on page 40, we 
suggested that strainer holes (for the soil) should “. . . 
be no bigger than bird wire”. This should have read: “. 
. . Strainer holes no bigger than chicken wire and no 
smaller than bird wire.” We apologise, and hope that 
no problems were caused by the ambiguities. 


Good Medicine Tipis 


— Part two — 


N 


In this part of Earth Garden’s series on tipis, Don O’Connor looks at 
the first stages of the construction process, that is, deciding on the 
size that you want, organising the right amount of canvas, and 
selecting the poles. Also, just to get you started, he explains how to 
make a door for the tipi. 


by Don O’Connor 


Guy’ s Forest, Victoria. 


4 [ Ņ HE acknowledgment, Mitakuye Oyasin (from 
North American Indian tradition meaning ‘to 
all my relations’) is an essential part of doing 

all things in a good manner. To say it, shows that we 
recognise that we are equal with all others on the planet 
and in the universe. We are brothers and sisters of the 
tree people, the winged ones, the four-leggeds, the 
scaly ones, the rock people, the creepy crawlies — to all 
other beings. We are neither ‘above’ or ‘below’, but 
equal. 

Tipis are structures that wish to help us two- 
leggeds to live ina good way. They protect us, comfort 
us and teach us. Therefore they should be made by us 
in as good a way as we know how. A tipi built in such 
a manner will contain your energies and the good 
energies of the beings that contributed to it: the tree 
people, the plant people, the mineral people. It is good 
to have many other beings helping us — they all have 
power and are good medicine. 


Decisions 

Once you’ve made the decision to make a tipi, 
you have to be clear in its purpose and how it is intended 
to be used. Will it be 
permanent orused asa 
travel tipi? How many 
people are expected to 
use it? Will it be for 
meetings or forliving? 
Will it have to stand 
during winter or the 
wet season? The 
answers to these ques- 
tions will determine 
those important factors 
such as the tipi’s size 
and the weight of 
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Anatomy of a tipi 
Cover — canvas, waterproof and proofed against mould. 
Poles — preferably straight and smooth. 
Lining — lighter canvas than the cover but still waterproof. 
Door — canvas or skin with willow or cane frame. 


Lacing pins — ten or 12 thin and smooth hardwood sticks, 
approximately 12 inches long. 
Rope — rotproof, eight to 10 m about half an inch diameter. 
Pegs — 40 tent pegs of wood or steel. 
Centre peg—— three feet wooden peg that can be driven deep 
into the ground and withstand lots of tension. 


canvas that’ll be needed. And these factors obviously 
directly affect the cost. 

Canvas is expensive and construction is time 
consuming so the correct choices now will save much 
pain and strain later. A tipi too small for its purpose 
helps no one, while one that causes financial stress is 
equally undesirable. If the decision is too hard to make, 
go and sit where the tipi will be. Close your eyes and 
be in the tipi. Look around and see what your needs are. 
Then decide happily. 


Sizes 

Here are some common sizes and purposes. 

* 12 ft diameter ---- light, easy to erect tipi for one or two 
people who are travelling. 

+ 14 ft diameter —- similar to the 12 ft, but big enough 
for an additional couple of small children. 

e 16 ft diameter— suit a couple for permanent residence. 
e 18 ft diameter — suits as a permanent residence for 
four, and great camping space for up to eight. 

* 20 plus ft diameter— suitable for workshops, meetings 
and ceremony. 

There are some important things to be aware of 
when making the final decision on size. 

Too large a tipi becomes hard to heat if it’s in 
acold climate. Too small and the use of a fire becomes 
impractical and 
dangerous. How will 
you transport the 
poles if it is not 
permanent? The 
cover will take seven 
long days to make, 
including help from 
friends, and a set of 
17 poles, finished 
well, can take the 
same amount of time 
(not including drying 
time). 


Canvas 

Now you’ve 
worked out what you : 
need, it’s a good time to | Diameter No. of 
begin searching for and (ft) (1) poles (2) 
pricing the canvas. It is 
essential that the canvas 1 22) 
is waterproof and proofed 16 15+(2) 
against mould. You can 18 15+) 


buy it already done but if 23 
you elect to do it yourself, oe 
be aware that there is a 
large area of canvas in- 
volved. 

Canvas is graded 
by weight — per square 
metre or yard -— and is 
priced accordingly. Shop 
around. The quantity of 
canvas you'll need can be seen in the table. These 
quantities shown are the minimum for tipis of the sizes 
listed and don’t include extras such as doors, chairs or 
other furnishings. 

Canvas for the lining can be of lighter material 


than the cover, but must be waterproofed. Six to seven 
ounce tenting fabric works well. 


18+(2) 


are smoke flap poles. 


what I feel is minimum. 


Poles 

The poles of a tipi are an important part of its 
construction, both functionally and aesthetically. They 
represent pathways to travel to meet the Great Spirit or 
Great Mystery, and so effort has always been made to 
get straight and smooth poles. To do this is good — and 
will require lots of time and effort. (Those making their 
tipi from these notes might wish to cut fresh poles now, 
so they can dry over the summer.) 

Poles from regrowth stands produce straight, 
limb-free trunks. Pine is lighter, tapers constantly but 
is far more brittle than the hardwoods available. The 
latter however are heavier, difficult to get straight and 
tend to have parallel sides. Aim to secure trees that are 
as small as possible at the butt while being approximately 
one and a half to two inches at the ‘18 ft mark’ 
(if that’s the diameter of the tipi being constructed). 

Do not cut the tips off the felled trees to adjust 
their lengths. This will remove their taper and will 
cause the tipi to take on a stumpy appearance instead of 
the clean, inspiring lines that come with poles that 
come to a point. 

I warn against the use of Pinus radiata, because 
the poles can be extremely brittle at the joints of the 
smaller, upper branches. So with use the poles 
continually get shorter and shorter. It’s heart breaking 
stuff constantly picking up tipi pole tips! 

Also, I believe that P radiata is a plant that is 


Tipi statistics 


Pole length Canvas in 
cover (ft) (4) 


(ft) (3) 


-20 95 


V 160 


1. Arbitrary diameter as the tipi is egg-shaped. 
2. First figure refers to poles in main frame, extra two. 


4. Canvas width of six ft. 


now taking on a karmic 
imbalance due to its misuse 
— as are other substances. 
Tobacco was regarded as 
a sacred plant given by 
Spirit to the people to use 
in ceremony. Water, air 
and the Earth are all 
suffering from abuse. We 
are careful of drinking from 
streams, wary of the air in 
some places and dubious 
of the soil in which plants 
are grown. 


15 "50 


24 110 


3. Pole length is arbitrary; these figures represent 


Stripping the poles 

Peel off the bark 
soon after chopping down 
the tree, not a few weeks 
later. Bark welds on as the tree dries which can result 
in frustration and the potential waste of good poles. I 
remove the fresh bark with a ‘big knife’ — which is 
actually a small steel cleaver. Be careful not to cut into 
the wood too much because it will create more work 
later on. It is important to scrape off all the cambium 
layer after the bark has been removed because any left 
on will tum a deep brown colour and flake off a year or 
so later. A flexible steel ruler or the back of a large 
hacksaw blade will both do the job well. 

Now, take a rest! 

Stand the poles up against a tree, shed or a 
house, tie them in position and just watch them for a 
month. They will look beautiful. 

Pine poles need to dry before the pole surface 
can be finished because, as they dry, their resin forms 
on the outside in sticky globs. 

A Surform, rasp-like plane is a great tool for 
smoothing any knots. It is light, sharp and easy to use. 
After a light sanding, all that’s needed is a coat of oil. 
Linseed is good but needs Terabine or a similar drying 


Home gardeners 


Our heritage varletles are endangered. 
Eden Seeds wishes to buy reliably grown, 
named varleties of open pollinated seed, 
In small or large quantities. 


For a list of non-hybrid varleties presently 
avallable, send two postage stamps. 


THE FINCH FAMILY M.S. 316,GYMPIE 4570 
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Figure 1. 


agent added — don’t forget that oil rots canvas. 

To select my poles, I walk upto atree that looks 
and feels good. I stand quite close to the trunk and reach 
around and hold it. Then I: talk to the tree; recognise 
it as sacred; tell it of my need; ask for its help; listen. 

Remember that we have asked for something 
— the life of another being — and we should listen for 
areply. We should not presume that because we have 
asked, that the answer is automatically ‘yes’. How do 
we hear this answer? By maintaining our awareness of 
what we are doing the answer will be evident. For 
example: you have spoken to the tree and now walk up 
close to hold it. Suddenly you are poked between the 
eyes by a dead branch that you did not see. The 
response: “‘Oh, I am sorry tree person to have presumed 
that you were for me. I will listen closer in future.” 

While hugging the tree, I sometimes can feel a 
form of electric current or an energy circuit from my 
heart region to the tree, down through the trunk into the 
earth, up through my feet and back into my heart. When 
I feel such energy flowing, I know that the tree has 
given its permission for me to take it from the forest. 


A tipi door 

We can make things to three depths of 
understanding. For example, consider a piece of your 
own craftwork. In appearance it should have beauty to 
please you and Spirit. Symbolically it should have 
significance relating to the purpose of its creation — 
colour, symbols, design, animals. On the deepest level, 
it should have significance to you, its creator, that is not 
necessarily visible to others. 
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The tipi door offers the opportunity to create on 
your tipi an object of beauty, significance and personal 
importance. 

On a practical level, the construction of the 
door also gives you a chance to get your sewing act 
together ready for the big job, the cover. 

A door for an 18 ft tipi requires a length of ten 
or 12 oz canvas, six feet wide. Shape it as you like. 

You need to make two button holes, two and a 
half inches apart at the top (for a lacing pin). And you 
need a frame of wood or cane to keep the shape and the 
spread of the door to stopping it falling through the 
opening. Two layers of canvas with the frame inside 
make a good solid but flexible door. Avoid sticks that 
protrude from the side because the door has to be 
pushed aside for entry and exit and such protrusions 
can give the person negotiating the doorway a hard 
time. Hem around whatever frame you decide on so 
that it won’t shift within the door. 

As a guide the door will need to covera hole 48 
in high, 20 in wide that begins 15 in off the ground (see 
Figure 1). Adjust the length later by folding or cutting 
the canvas from the bottom of the door. 

Allow your vision to work freely and design 
the door as your personal shield with paint, beads and 
lacing. Acrylic paint works well. 

Try to use a sewing machine that goes slowly; 
takes heavy needles and thread; and has a walking-foot 
assist for the heavy work to come. Ordinary treadles 
have all the power necessary to penetrate and sew 
canvas, but their narrow throat and limited ability to 
push canvas through by themselves can be a problem. 

The finished door will look great on an inside 
wall, until it’s time to use it on your tipi. 

Have fun and enjoy this process. See you in the 
next issue where we look at the cover for a tipi. 


Rudolf Steiner’s ‘Agriculture 


Practical aspects of 
Biodynamic growing 


by Stephanie Falconer 
Barkers Creek, Victoria. 


N 1924 Rudolf Steiner devised Several ‘recipes’ 
I for soil improvement in the hope that the benefit 

of the agricultural preparations would be made 
“available to the largest possible areas over the entire 
Earth, so that the Earth may be healed and the nutritive 
quality of its produce improved in every respect.” 

Steiner described the preparations ina series of 
lectures simply called‘ Agriculture’. 

The practical aspects of these lectures later 
became known as Biodynamic Agriculture and 
Gardening (Biodynamics — *‘BD’). A lot of practical 
and experimental work has been carried out since the 
lectures, so now BD is best taught by those with 
experience. 

Used correctly, on any scale, BD 
ensure healthy produce. Steiner believed 
that biod ynamics contains the forces which 
will give us the vitality to make the 


surroundings. Generally, food no longer 
contains these forces that build the bridges 
between thinking, will and action. 

The basis of BD is the spiritual life 
of Nature. According to Steiner it is very 
important to “consciously restore cosmic 
forces to the growth processes”. He 
claimed that the European peasant farmer 
had a far greaterintuitive knowledge of the 


Steiner as a young man. 
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In 1924, biodynamics founder, Rudolf Steiner, 
delivered a series of lectures on agriculture to help 
heal the Earth and improve the nutritional value of 

farm produce. Stephanie Falconer gives us an 
indication to the enormous practical value of this 


Nature-based method. 


workings of Nature as a whole than a university-trained 
agriculturalist. The significance of this knowledge 
could only be in its practical application, as measures 
for healing the exploited Earth. ä 
Individual entity 

To see the farm or garden (as far as possible) as 
a self-sufficient whole -— an individual entity — is of 
great value. And to contain the spectrum of plant life 
inthis unit —- tall trees, medium trees, fruit trees, shrubs 
and herbaceous plants — will contribute to this. Then, 
with the help of a number of forces including minerals 
and the animal, bird, insect and larvae worlds, a ‘whole’ 
environment will be created. This then forms part of a 
larger environment that will interact with the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 


Forestation 

“If there is a forest by Nature in a given district, 
it has its good use for the surrounding farmlands,” said 
Steiner. It is an essential part of agriculture and should 
not be exterminated. Farms and forests are 
greatly affected by the ‘expulsion’ of birds. 
The soil in cleared areas is subject to 
different laws, so the role of the forest must 
be replaced. A healthy environment needs 
adistributionof forests, orchard, shrubbery, 
and meadowlands with a natural growth of 
mushrooms to help keep bacteria and other 
parasitic creatures away. It is certainly 
short-sighted to exploit the Earth by 
clearing land in the hope of acrop increase! 


Manuring 
To farm the land and eat from it, 
we deplete the soil. As part of the cycle of 


give and take, we must give back to the Earth in the 
form of organic manuring and composting. Manuring 
with minerals only penetrates to the watery element 
and so is especially bad for dry conditions — it is soil, 
not water, which needs to contain the life-giving forces 
for plant survival. Artificial fertilising robs the soil of 
vitality, and can hava.dangerous consequences. 
Rudolf Steiner believed cow manure is best. 
To add to its vitality, the manure should be raised above 
the normal level of the land for a time before use. 
Compost containing animal (not human) manure, leaves 
and grass is mixed or layered ina high pile on preferably 
aclay/sandy base. It should not smell. Add it to the soil 
about every three years — overdosing can have a 
detrimental effect. This basic compost can be improved 
by the use of BD preparations. (The Biodynamic 
Gardeners’ Association of Victoria has an excellent 
compost recipe and instructions. See below fordetails). 
It is the nature of most plants to breathe out. 
Certain plants, the /eguminosae orpapilionaceae, have 
the unique property of drawing in nitrogen directly 
from the air into the Earth, which thirsts for it. These 
include peas, beans, clover and sainfoin, well-known 
as nitrogen fixers. Planting and later digging in these 
can ensure there’s sufficient nitrogen for your soil. 


Preparations 

To describe the making of the preparations 
would require an article in itself, so I shall describe 
briefly their ingredients and use. (Again contact the 
BD Farmers and Gardeners’ Association for details). 

Two of these preparations do not contain herbs 
and at the time of Steiner’s lectures did not have names. 
Later, they were called 500 and 501 and are used for 
homoeopathic nourishment for the soil and for plant 
foliage respectively. 

Preparation 500 is made by stuffing cow manure 
into acow’s horn and burying it over winter. It is then 
diluted in warm water, stirred in a precise manner for an 
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hour and then sprayed over the entire area of the farm 
or garden. Preparation 501 is ground quartz (silica 
element) mixed to a paste, again stuffed into a cow’s 
horn, but this time buried over summer. It is specially 
stirred and then sprayed on the foliage of plants. This 
brings more light to the leaf and is useful in combating 
fungus. 

The preparations 502 through to 507 enhance 
manure and include some of the following: 
e yarrow (Achillea millefolium); 
e wild chamomile (Matricaria recutita L); 
e stinging nettle (Urtica dioica); 
e oak bark (Quercus robur); 
e dandelion (Taraxacum officinale); 
e valerian (Valeriana officinalis). 

The preparations are placed in the piled-up 
manure or compost as far from each other as possible. 
(See diagram.) 


Planting 

The Earth is able to produce growth forces, but 
needs the assistance of the Moon to produce the 
enhanced growth process of reproduction. However 
the plant only enjoys this on a full Moon. So plant 
seeds at this time and they won’t have to sit and wait. 

The ‘ Antipodean Astro Calendar’ compiled by 
Brian Keats and Susan Pearson provides an excellent 
guide for newcomers, and those who are experienced. 
(See the article by Brian Keats on page 30 of EG 71). 
The sower's mood will also influence the sowing! 


Plant disease 

Plant diseases mostly occur when the 
environment is unhealthy — with correct manuring, 
they are easily removed. To do this, calcium must 
come into the soil through the ‘living’ realm, not as 
mineral lime. Oak bark in the compost should take care 
of this. Sometimes during a wet winter and spring, the 
Moon forces become too strong (Moon radiates into the 
watery element). Seed formation is affected and the 
plant then becomes soil for organisms such as fungus, 
parasites, mildew, blight and rust. We need to perceive 
what will make the soil more earthy and less watery. A 
tea of horsetail (Equisetum Arvense, 508) sprinkled on 
the affected area is recommended. (The ‘perception’ is 
true ‘Natural Science’.) 


Weeds 

In Nature, weeds have just as much right to be 
as other plants, and they are often the most beneficial 
herbs. We must discover a way to check the influence 
of the Moon on weeds and make them unable to 
reproduce. As water is the sine qua non of fertility, so 
fire is its destroyer. So we gather the seed of the weed 
in question and burn it. The ashes or ‘peppers’ are then 
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Place the preparations as far apart in the compost as possible. 


sprinkled over the area where the weed is not welcome. 
Some weeds are helpful companionstocrops. Sainfoin 
and dead nettles are useful around fields of wheat and 
rye. Horseradisn can be planted at each corner of a 
potato patch, but must be lifted each year. Comflowers 
may be planted among com; dandelion, sainfoin and 
horseradish along vegetable borders. 

An extraction of pine cone seeds in a dilution 
of three in 1,000 is claimed to be effective in getting rid 
of slugs. A ring of nasturtiums planted around the base 
of a plant will help get rid of woolly aphis. But these 
are only indications forencouragement— contact with 
the BD Association is advisable. 


Fruit trees 

An excellent book called The BD Treatment of 
Fruit Trees, Berries and Shrubs by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, 
a pupil of Steiner’s, is available through the Associa- 
tion. It supplies practical advice on everything from 
soil preparation to the mineral deficiencies of fruit trees 
and their symptoms. 


Rudo dol Book Centre 


AUSTRALIA'S LARGEST RANGE 
OF BOOKS ON BIO-DYNAMIC 
AGRICULTURE 


We are Australian agents for all publishers 
of bio-dynamic literature. 

We also stock a complete range of books about 

the Rudolf Steiner approach to: 

+ Medicine & Health + Education 

* Children's books • Painting & Eurythmy 

* The Spiritual Quest 


For mail order catalogue and/or 
wholesale enquiries: 
307 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000 
\ Phone (02) 264 5169 Fax (02) 267 1225 
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Cooking and vegetarianism 

Surprisingly, cooking can improve the natural 
process. We should cook that which tends to flower 
and fruit with not much leaf. Human beings are 
affected by raw food diets and vegetarianism. 

It was well known, Steiner states, that if 
superfluous protein is consumed it will create by- 
products in the intestine which will have a toxic effect 
— arterial sclerosis is largely due to this. 


Meditation 

The instinctive knowledge which today has 
largely been annihilated by the intellect, must be 
regained consciously. We can do this, Steiner says, by 
practising meditation. This entails concentration and 
observation of natural phenomena among other mental 
exercises. These meditations are explicitly revealed in 
his written work, Knowledge of the Higher Worlds and 
Its Attainment. He claims meditation produces the best 
practical results, because we can acquire an 
understanding of Nature, we will know what is needed 
for Her well-being, and where and when to apply it. 

This will help us to be ‘fit’ to tend plant life, 
and to work for the betterment of human Nature! 


Further information 

Biodynamic Farming and Gardening Association, PO 
Box 533, Armidale, NSW, 2350. Phone: (067) 727421. 
Biodynamic Gardener’s Association and Biodynamic 
Resource Centre, c/- Jenny Grinlington, 7 McPherson 
Road, Warrandyte, Victoria, 3113. Phone: (03) 844 
4478. 

Specialist books are available from: ‘Books for the 
Journey’, 105 Cotham Rd, Kew, Victoria, 3101. Phone: 
(03) 817 1763, and The Rudolf Steiner Book Centre, 
307 Sussex Street, Sydney, NSW, 2000. Phone: (02) 
264 5169. 

Working on the Land and the Constellations, by Maria 
Thun. 

Knowledge of the Higher Worlds andits Attainment, by 
Rudolf Steiner. 

‘Biodynamic gardening — starting out’ — EG 79. 


REUSING TO REDUCE AND RECYCLE 
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The Scandia crew, including Vic Cassar (right), and Alain Le Mescam (left). Spot the two Cassar brothers! Alain Le 
Mescam has worked for Scandia reconditioning wood stoves for 15 years. His father was French and his mother Irish 
(“an O'Neill, she was” ). Alain labours meticulously over the stoves and has worked on every brand imaginable. You 
g al can’t imagine a more weather-beaten Australian face,and yeta more French name. Alain’ s grandfather had been exiled 


to New Caledonia for his part in one of the French revolutions of the 19th Century. Alain’ s father was a captain in the 
Foreign Legion, and was wounded 11 times in World War One, during which he was awarded the Croixde Guerre twice. 


Scandia is a small family-run company in the central Victorian town of Seymour. Earth Garden visited 
recently to look at their recycling operations: recycling old, clapped-out wood stoves into fully-recondi- 
tioned, cast-iron work horses, ready to run for 25 years or more in kitchens throughout Australia. 


by Alan Thomas Gray Peter and his father Vic bicker like Steptoe & Son, 
Trentham, Victoria. and it’s hard not to laugh as they go hammer and tongs about 
some minor matter. They sound identical on the phone (as 
HEN we arrived in Seymour to visit Scandia, I does Ray), and they roam around the countryside collecting 
suppose we were expecting a showroom, or the worn-out farmhouse stoves to bring back to their factory and 
usual sales areas companies use for selling revive. Alain Le Mescam and “Joff” also work away with 

wood stoves. There are no such frills with Scandia. Vic great skill and attention rebuilding the stoves. 
Cassar and his sons Peter and Ray, work on reconditioning Alain looks like he’s done every weather-beaten job 
slow-combustion wood stoves from their cavernous factory ever invented. In fact he nearly has: he’s been a gold miner, 
on the outskirts of town. The factory is stacked to the rafters a mechanic, a jackeroo, a barman, a truckie, a wheat farmer, 
with old stove parts, like an elephant’s graveyard. Outside grave digger and nearly anything else you can imagine. It’s 

in the yard, there are rusting old shells of every make and all there, in the lines in his face. 

model of wood stove imaginable, waiting to be “robbed” as Each reconditioned stove that Scandia collect, is 
Peter calls it, to finish off another reconditioned stove. There stripped to the ground and sandblasted bare. All the rotten 
was even an old Andrews brand double oven in the yard, parts are replaced, including the ovens and fire bricks. The 
made in Geelong in the 1860s. Judith’s mother has one of stoves are rebuilt from the ground up, reinsulated and then 
these and uses it constantly. It was carted by horse and dray they’reresprayed with pot belly paint. When they’ ve finished, 
from Bendigo to her property at Tylden about 125 years ago, the stoves look wonderful, and it’s hard not to fall in love on 
and is still going strong. the spot. You might choose a 50 year old Wellstood that was 
Inside the factory, machinery up to 100 years old manufactured in Bonnybridge in Scotland, and intended for 
chugs away fashioning parts to fit the stoves. Stoves at every the windswept Scottish highlands. The Wellstood will heat 
stage of reconditioning are scattered across the factory floor, all your hot water as well. Scandia replace the old water 
from those which have just arrived with rusted-out panels jackets, and fit new plumbing pipes ready for connecting to 
and their insulation hanging out, through to the faultless ahot water service. A Wellstood can be lifted by three strong 
finished articles. people, and installed on a hearth built on a wooden floor, as 
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long as the floorboards, bearérs and stumps are sound. 

Vic Cassar’s been in this game since 1949, and sells 
stoves and parts to dealers all over the continent. He sell parts 
for virtually every type of wood stove in use in Australia, and 
deals with Rayburns, Wellstoods, Everhot, Lux, Metters, 
Canberra, Bega, and a host of other brands most of us have 
never seen. Scandia also sells parts for the giant old Agas, 
including kits for converting them from oil to wood burning 
(see EG 81, page 51). Vic once took over manufacturing the 
Beaconlite, Bega, and Canberra stoves from Metters. 

“T’ve sold stoves to all parts of Australia, including 
the other side of Cairns,” he says. 

“We’ve always tried to give people virtually a new 
stove, and that’s what they get, as long as they understand 
that learning to use it’s like learning to drive a car.” 

“T remember a bloke who brought in an old Everhot 
101-102 a while back as a trade in. He’d bought it from me 
25 years ago, and now he wanted a reconditioned version of 
the same stove,” says Vic. 

Scandia will sell their customers a fully-reconditioned 
stove, or if you find your own, they’II gladly recondition it 
for you. Buying a secondhand stove is a bit like buying a 
secondhand car: if you don’t know what to look for, they can 
look alright on the surface, and be totally shot on the inside. 
If you find a cheap stove somewhere it might well be 
worthwhile to rail it to Vic and Peter for reconditioning — 
wherever you may be in Australia. 

While we were visiting, we saw three gleaming 
stoves which had been brought in and reconditioned for the 
owners. Peter pointed out two Rayburns which the owners 
had picked up cheaply and brought in for work. 

If you have a renewable source of firewood, such as 
a woodlot, a wood stove can be a far more environmentally- 
sensitive heating source than mains electricity. As Peter 
Pedals has often said, “To heat your home and your water 
you have to burn something,”. What many people don’t 


Before and after shots of the mighty Scottish Wellstood. 


realise is that firewood’s one of the best options. The key is 
to bum wood from arenewable source, and Bob Rich looked 
at this issue in his article /s firewood a ‘green’ fuel? in EG 72. 

There is nothing to match the relaxing atmosphere of 
a kitchen warmed by a wood stove, which takes care of all 
your cooking, and heats your water for nothing on the side. 
Many people swear that food cooked in a wood stove tastes 
different (and better) than food from electric or gas-fired 
ovens. A fully reconditioned stove from Scandia may last 25 
or more years before it need its next overhaul. Scandia have 
also begun selling a brand new enamelled wood stove for 
$1,995 including insurance and delivery anywhere in Aus- 
tralia. This means their new stoves are about $1,500 cheaper 
than any other new enamelled stove on the market. 

“The key toa long life stove is keeping the firebricks 
in good nick, and cleaning out the flue regularly,” says Alain. 

Vic Cassar hasread Earth Garden since the early days, 
and has noticed the revival of interest in wood stoves. Vic’s 
semi-retired now, and as he says, “I come down here but the 
boys tell me to go off and have a holiday.” He seems to have 
little trouble in tracking down old bombed-out stoves, and if 
you order one, he can have it ready in two to three weeks. It’s 
delightful to come across a simple business doing such a 
worthwhile job of reusing what’s already lyin around us. 


-Scandia’s prices range from $600 to $1800, whereas a 
new stove can cost $3,500 or more. Scandia are at 1 
Melbourne Crescent, Seymour, 3660; telephone (057) 
922 388 or fax (057) 922 021. 


Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints presents bush skills and farm 
tips each issue. All readers are welcome to 
contribute. If you have any hints up your sleeve 
that you have inherited from Granny or developed 
yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, Editor, 
Jillaroo Farm Hints, RSD Goongerah, East 


Gippsland, 3888. 


Kero and lime 

Kero lamp fumes can be almost eliminated by adding 
lime or bi-carbonate of soda to the fuel. But don’t try 
it with pressure lamps, because it may block the jet. 


Keep the flies 
off 

If flies bother your 
horse while you're out 
riding, break offatwig 
of gum leaves and fix 
it under the bridle’s 
crown piece. It will 
bob up and down as 
the horse walks along. 
You can put one under 
your hat as well. 


Illa 


Tyre insulator 

Cut the walls off an old car tyre and nail the tread to a 
corner post as an electric fence insulator. Fix the wire 
so that it sits in the middle groove of the tread. And an 
idea for cheap insulators on the line posts, is a 75 mm 
piece of polypipe drilled and fixed as shown. Twisted 
shank roofing nails will hold it in place longer than 
normal nails. 


Unbog the car 

To ‘unbog’ a car in the bush, cut or find a strong pole 
about 100 mm to 150 mm thick and three metres long. 
Flatten one end to catch under the hub of the wheel then 
place a rock or log about one metre out to use as a 
fulcrum. Lever the bogged wheel up and bung rocks or 
whatever you can find undetaeath. Keep doing this 
until you’ re able to drive out. 


Clear creosote 

Constant cool slow fires in your wood stove can cause 
a build up of creosote in the flue. To help overcome 
this, burn a good hot fire daily for about half an hour. 


Stove pipe feeder 
A handy rodent-proof 
chook feeder can be 
‘made from an old piece 
of stove pipe with a 
“‘Chinaman’s hat’ at- 
tached. Suspend it up- 
side down with a length 
of wire — rats or mice 
can’t climb up or down 
to it. 
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The winning farm hints from EG 81 have been held over until EG 83 due to lack of space. 
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Learning 


organic growing 


in the subtropics 


A field day at Liz's in Kenilworth: the final session of her 'organics in the subtropics' course. 


Once Liz Sinnamon began teaching organics on Queensland’s Sunshine 
Coast, it became obvious that there was a despearate need for more 
information on the special techniques required for growing in this climate. 
This discovery helped her make the decision to write a book on the subject. 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


N 1984, after growing fruit and vegetables 
conventionally for over 20 years, I decided to 
change to organic methods of producing food. 

Information was not easy to find. Many of the 
books available covered only temperate climatic 
conditions. 

However, after studying many different 
manuals, published both in Australia and overseas, I 
began to put theory into practice. 

After a few months of trial and error, some 
successes and quite a few failures, I at last began to 
produce fruits, vegetables and herbs, without the use of 
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petrochemical fertilisers and toxic pesticides. 

It certainly wasn’t easy. Many climatic 
conditions experienced in the subtropics are entirely 
different from cooler areas. At this time I began writing 
an organic gardening column for the local newspaper 
and freelance articles for other publications. 

Sharing my new-found knowledge with friends, 
it increasingly became apparent that other gardeners 
were finding it difficult to adapt temperate climate 
growing methods to our subtropical conditions. 


Course in organics 

After suggesting the idea of starting an adult 
education course in organics to a local college six years 
ago, I began teaching a course in Organic Growing at 


the TAFE in Nambour, Queensland. 

At least eight students had to enrol before the 
course could go ahead. I rang the College just before 
I was due to start teaching to check on student enrolment 
and was told that only six people were interested! 

In desperatign, I rang a few friends to see if I 
could persuade two more people to do the course. This 
I managed to do and so finally I had the required 
number of eight. During the following five weeks, the 
students and I enjoyed the first organic growing course 
on the Sunshine Coast in Queensland. 

The following semester, I was delighted to find 
that the required number of eight students had enrolled. 

However, the course after that was not fully 
enrolled and therefore was cancelled. It seemed that 
the subject of organic growing was not a particularly 
popular subject at the time, so I quit TAFE. 

The following years were interesting and busy. 
I had purchased a small acreage in the Sunshine Coast 
Hinterland, so building a home and establishing the 
property gave me plenty to occupy my time! 

In June, 1991, a friend suggested that I should 
approach TAFE again regarding teaching organic 
growing. The course was accepted immediately and 
the usual advertising was organised. I contacted the 
college a few days before the starting date and I was 


delighted to hear that the course was full, and there 
were people on the waiting list! 

Fifteen students make up a full class. This is 
the most I can teach — any more than that would not be 
able to enjoy the full benefits of the practical field day. 

Since then, I have conducted five courses, 
including one on ‘Self-sufficiency on small acreages’. 

All courses have been full, with up to ten 
people on the waiting list. Interest in organics and self- 
sufficiency has certainly increased quite considerably 
during the past five years. It is a wonderful indication 
of the growing trend towards using safer methods of 
growing food and also caring for the environment. 

People attending the course are quite a 
surprising mix from the community — from those in 
their early 20s, through to those in their 60s and 70s! 

There are ‘alternative’ types, ‘conventional’ 
types, and even ‘professional’ people such as solicitors 
and business men and women. 

At the start of the first class, I ask each student 
to share a short profile of themselves. I ask them 
particularly to explain the reasons why they are taking 
the course. 

These vary only slightly: mainly they simply 
want to grow fruit and vegetables without using toxic 
pesticides or petrochemical fertilisers, or they desire a 


Peter Lees 


Architect & Builder 


RMB 4322 Daylesford, Victoria 3461. Phone: (053) 48 7650 


Years of design experience, specific to the owner builder market, 
with many clients in every State and Territory of Australia 
Comprehensive design and building advice; given to those either 
requiring a one-off consultation, or a full drawing service. 
Interstate clients, not a problem: 


“Revised” Plan Book 


now including coloured Photos, 
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as well as black and white. 


32 charming designs (some of which have 
already sold over 60 times), of small to 
roomy, energy efficient homes. The revised 
edition, now includes a very popular plan, 
chosen Australia wide, plus over 40 photos, 
sketches and easy to read text, describing 
how these designs offer maximum cost, 
labour and energy savings for the owner 
builder. Homes can be stage-built in either 
Adobe, Pisé, Stone, Brick or light cladding 
construction. $15 Book cost includes 
postage, anywhere in Australia; great 
value. 


better and healthier lifestyle and diet for themselves 
and their families. Most students have a definite 
interest in conservation and caring for the planet. 

I really enjoy teaching organics; comments 
from students indicate that they thoroughly enjoy the 
course — some have even expressed that it had a great 
influence on their lives. 

The course is organised into four-hour sessions 
held on Saturday morning over five or six weeks. 

The first week we discuss organic growing 
generally, its effect on ourenvironment, our health, and 
even our attitudes. Most students are surprised that 
organically-grown produce has greatly increased nu- 
tritional value. I also talk about soils, plant nutrition, 
pH testing, no-dig gardening and mulching. 

The second week takes us through cover crops, 
compost making, pest and disease control, crop rotation, 
herbs, moon planting and companion planting. 

In the third session, we discuss individual 
fruits and vegetables and how to grow them successfully, 
plus planting trees and various irrigation methods. 

Week four is spent looking at special 
information for warmer climates, establishing wind 
breaks, wildlife corridors and rainforest areas. To 
round off this session, we watch two videotapes on the 
general concept of organic growing and also biodynamic 
methods of agriculture. 


Practical field day 

The final session is a practical field day held at 
my property in Kenilworth, where I try to deal with all 
the aspects of the theory covered during the course. 

The day is usually most enjoyable. We make 
compost, plant trees, prepare a garden area for planting, 
look at soil, irrigation and other aspects of organics. 

Students are encouraged to bring a picnic so 
that afterwards we can relax under the trees, sharing 
lunch and interesting chatter. 

After the third course, many of the students 
expressed a desire to establish some sort of organic 


Permaculture Design Courses 
at Crystal Waters Community 
Feb 14 - 27, June 20 - July 3, Sept 12 - 25, 1993 


These courses are opportunities to learn the principles and practices 
of sustainable design as it is applied to urban and rural properties, 
financial strategies, appropriate technologies and social systems. 


All EarthCare courses are based on modern interactive learning 
techniques which allow better retention of information while also 
making learning enjoyable. 


For further details and Registration : Skye, EarthCare Education 
Box 58 Crystal Waters Community, Maleny,4552. (074) 944707 
(Part LETS, work exchange possible) 
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growing organisation. A few ofthem got together, and 
the Sunshine Coast Organic Growers group was born. 

We meet every second month to share ‘organic 
knowledge’ and to listen to guest speakers. We produce 
a small newsletter that we hope to exchange with other 
similar organisation and clubs. 

The TAFE college can run only one course each 
semester, but it is obvious that many more people are 
interested in the subject. This has led me to the decision 
to run my own weekend seminars at a venue in Nambour, 
beginning in the early part of 1993. 


Book for warmer climes 

Many of my students have commented on the 
lack of information available on the special conditions 
encountered in warmer climates, such as dry times, 
coping with intense heat and incredible rainfall (up to 
24 inches in one night), fungus diseases and all the 
things that generally do not occurin temperate climates. 
The need for such information has led me into writing 
a book, Going organic in warmer climates, which will 
be published by Alan Gray. (Most of you will know 
him as the editor of that very popular magfizine called 
Earth Garden!) We hope that the book will be out in 
early 1993, and of course will be available to all those 
organic growers from Coffs Harbour to Darwin, along 
the west coast, and all stops between. 


— SST 
AvUsraLliA 


EARTHBOUND garments are made in Australia for earth-minded people 


who view the Earth asa friend and believewherever possible the manufacturing 
process should use renewable resources. 


That is the thinking behind the EARTHBOUND CLOTHING Co. 


We use fabrics made from natural fibres and sew with unbleached thread. We 
keep the use of synthetics in fabrics, dyes, accessories and trims toa minimum 
so that when you are through wearing the garment it can truly be 


EARTHBOUND 


— Catalogue available — 


Enquiries welcome 
Phone (065) 527 433, 5 Marathon Street, Taree, NSW, 2430. 


Wwoofting about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers On Organic Farms) is a 
worldwide organisation that can give you the opportunity 
to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, all in 
exchange for your labour. 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


ITHIN WWOOF we often debate the issue 
of how much work constitutes a fair day’s 
keep, and how this relates to the relationship 


between the wwoofer and their host. The following 
letter from one of our hosts sums it up rather neatly. 


A farmer’s point of view 

“We view our wwoofers as guests. We 
tell them at the beginning of their visit that we 
expect them to do an amount of work that they 
consider ‘fair’. We do not consider that simply 
‘paying’ their way, which leaves us in a break- 
even situation, allows us the freedom to extend 
our fullest hospitality, as we are very busy and 
active as a family. We feel that sharing our 
lifestyle is the main transaction between us and 
our guests. This means the visitor (who is like a 
family member during their stay with us) must 
contribute to our productivity in order to share 
in it. 

Our experience with wwoofers has been 
good — less than ten percent have proved to be 
unhelpful. Most will work while we work, rest 
when we rest, and take leisure when we do. We 
have found that the best wwoofers have been the 
ones that keep our hours of work, rest and play 
— they seem also to be the ones who most value 
the time spent with us.” 


This sums up the general feeling of our hosts. 
We have recently started to describe the ‘WWOOF 
experience’ as one of ‘living and working as family’. 
Weconsider this to be amore accurate way of describing 
it rather than simply: working in exchange for keep. 

Nevertheless, the question of how much work 
time constitutes a fair day’s keep still arises from time 
to time. Our answer to wwoofers is: expect to do an 
average of four to six hours a day, depending on 
variables, such as the amount of keep (your own 
accommodation or the host’s), orthe seasonal or market 
factors (harvest time and quantity). Wwoofers have to 
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be aware of the need to fit in to the 
host’s schedule, and that things 
will tend to average out over time 
— some hosts will not be as busy 
as others. This may seem rathera 
lot of work, but we must remember that the host may be 
giving up a lot of their own work time to show you how 
to do the job, not forgetting the amount of time that will 
be spent talking. Our main guideline is that no host 
should be disadvantaged by a woofer’s visit. 


Cultural exchange 

This change in description of the Wwoof 
experience tends also to emphasise the fact that 
WWOOF is being used alot by travellers from overseas 
as a means of getting closer to ‘real life’ in Australia. 
By living and working as family, and by talking about 
the differences between life here and their life at home, 
WWOOF creates a cultural exchange opportunity for 
both parties. While this may be regarded as being 
secondary to our provision of an ‘organic growing 
experience’, it is nevertheless assumes an important 
aspect of what WWOOF has to offer and has now been 
adopted as one of our aims! Ournew ‘Worldwide List’ 
will provide the same kind of exchanges forits clientele, 
whether from Australia or abroad (see EG 8/, page29). 


Other experiences 

I am constantly amazed by the wide variety of 
‘other’ interests held by our hosts, apart from the more 
obvious things like growing systems and their associated 
grower groups. We number among our hosts all kinds 
of political activists, be it in environmental and 
conservation areas, or in areas ranging from multiple 
occupancy, new economics, to spiritual growth. There 
are artists, craftspeople and musicians galore. I can’t 
think of one host who does not have an interest outside 
of their property, and many of them take a leading role 
in advancing that interest, sometimes locally, sometimes 
nationally. We are not sure whether it is these broader 
interests that make a good WWOOF host - or if it’s the 
other way around? But is does go to show that, 
whatever your own interests may be, you’re bound to 
find a compatriot within WWOOF. 


A little bit of WWOOF history 

Back in 1972 a few people living 
in London got the idea to go to a farm for 
a weekend — it seemed a good way to 
learn more about farming. They chose to 
go to the Bio-Dynamic Emerson College 
Farm at Forest Row in Sussex. The 
weekend was such a success that it was 
repeated, this time with more friends 
getting in on the act. From this sprang the idea for a 
regular group activity, and so ‘Working Weekends On 
Organic Farms’ was born. 

They had no difficulty getting an administrative 
group together and gradually a large and complex 
group of volunteers (numbering about 30) have come 
to constitute WWOOF (UK). Each has a different task 
that changes every few years. The idea caught the 
attention of the ‘alternative’ press at that time. I first 
read about the activity in a copy of Undercurrents 
(now absorbed into Resurgence) in 1976 - and it started 
up first in New Zealand, then in two or three regions of 
the US - usually manned by one or two volunteers, 
rather than the extensive team the UK still boasts. 

Groups had been operating in New Zealand 
and in two or three regions of the USA for a few years 
before we started up at the end of 1980 (more about that 


next month). More groups sprang up in 
Canada, Germany and Denmark during 
the 80s. During this period, though, and 
for no clear reason, many of the USA 
groups fell by the wayside. In 1990 anew 
group formed in Switzerland but the long- 
standing French group failed due to 
insufficient interest. The current situation 
around the world is that listed in EG 8/. 
Our ‘Worldwide List’ covers some of the gaps in 
countries where no organised groups operate, such as 
in Spain and Portugal where we can offer 12 host farms. 

The UK group will be celebrating their 21st 
birthday next year, an achievement they can be proud 
of as the founders of a worldwide association which 
serves the organic industry, individual people and the 
cause of world peace through mutual understanding. 
Next year Wwoof Australia hopes to atténd their AGM 
to celebrate the achievement and to promote more 
international wwoofing. 


Lionel Pollard is the director of WWOOF Aaistralia and 
WWOOF International. He also helped establish the 
National Association of Sustainable Agriculture, 
Australia certification program for organic farms and 
produce. 


INVITATION TO EXHIBIT 


N 


For further details, contact: 


If you are marketing an 
environmentally sound product, 
let 100,000 people see it by 
exhibiting inthe 4th National 
Environment Expo. 


Limited space is still available 
for Australia's biggest 
environmental living show, to 
be held at the Royal Exhibition 
Building, Melbourne from April 
10 - 18, 1993. 


Graeme Berry, Australian Trade Exhibitions Pty Ltd 
Telephone (03) 819 0211 Facsimile (03) 818 8553 


Be Green, if you can! 


f 


Over the years, Peter Pedals has tried to maintain a ‘Green’, and 
sustainable lifestyle. Federal and State governments tend 
to discriminate against people like himself. 


by Peter Pedals 
Nimbin, New South Wales. 


VEN though I am not connected to the ‘grid’ 

electrical distribution network (and I don’t 

wish to be), I am subsidising (and so is very 
other taxpayer) the maintenance of the mains power 
system from my taxes. This ‘maintenance’ costs about 
$750 per kilometre. The initial line cost stands at about 
$10,000 per kilometre. 

Major expenditure, such as new power stations 
coming on line, usually requires large overseas loans. 
These form part of the gross national debt, which 
affects all of us financially through the value of the 
Australian dollar and general tax levels. These loans 
are recovered over an extended period through price 
rises in electrical supply. 

In New South Wales, we have a subsidy scheme 
called RAPAS, (Remote Area Power Assistance 
Scheme). The NSW Govemment will pay half the bill, 
if costs to connect your property to the grid exceed 
$10,000. If you want a stand-alone power system and 
don’t want to be connected to the grid, you'll only get 
any assistance if the cost exceeds $20,000. 

Regardless of my own lifestyle, I am affected 
by the Greenhouse Effect. In Australia, pollution from 
coal burning power stations is as great as that from all 
the motor vehicles in the country. There is the visual 
pollution of power lines criss-crossing the country. 
And then there is electromagnetic pollution — unseen 
and unnoticed by most, but controversial just the same. 
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Electromagnetic radiation 

Wherever there’s an electric current there’s an 
induced magnetic field. If that electric currentis AC or 
pulsating there’s magnetic radiation. A changing 
magnetic field will cause an associated electric field. 
Electromagnetic radiation is associated with rapidly 
fluctuating voltages. A steady DC flow, such as a 
battery-powered incandescent light, would have no 
associated electromagnetic radiation. 

DC motors and many battery powered 
electronic devices will produce electromagnetic 
radiation of varying frequencies. 

Electromagnetic radiation can be quite harmful 
to mostlife forms, including humans. It was unfortunate 
that when long distance power transmission was 
adopted, the chosen frequency was 50 to 60 kHz 
(cycles per second). The human nervous system is 
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most sensitive to frequencies ranging from 0 to 100 Hz. 
Both the 50 Hz frequency (as used in Australia and 
Europe) and the 60 Hz frequency (used in the USA) are 
right in the middle of this frequency range. 

“The exposure of living organisms to abnormal 
electromagnetic fields results in significant 
abnormalities in physiology and function’’* according 
to Robert Becker, a watchdog over the USA’s public 
utilities industry. 

The Earth has a natural electromagnetic field 
and certain frequencies are beneficial to life forms. 


There is a device referred to as a ‘brain tuner’ which is 
used for electromagnetic therapy. One frequency used 
will produce convulsions, which only shows what 
effect electromagnetic radiation can have. The most 
harmful sources of radiation in our environment are 
high voltage overhead power lines and things such as 
electric blankets and hair curlers which remain close to 
the body for extended periods of time. 


*See the review of the fascinating book “Radiation 
Exposures” (Scribe Publications) on page 50 of EG77. 


Study links cancer to power lines 


ew overseas research confirms a link between 

exposure to power lines and childhood 

cancers. The research, which focused on the 
possible health effects of living under power lines, has 
prompted a move by authorities in Sweden to stop new 
housing developments in areas exposed to 
electromagnetic radiation. 

According to a current edition of New Scientist, 
unpublished findings of Swedish scientists have per- 
suaded authorities that radiation from powerlines can 
cause childhood leukaemia. 

The Swedish National Board for Industrial and 
Technological Development will now base all its future 
work on the assumption that there is a link between 
exposure to electromagnetic radiation and childhood 
leukaemia. The Director of the Board’s electrical 
safety department, Mr Jaak Nou, said, “I believe that 
the link is 80 percent correct, and so we must take action 
now and not wait until we have 100 percent. proof.” 

The Swedish study is the first on the subject to 
have prompted action by regulators. Scientists at the 
Karolinska Institute in Stockholm drew their findings 
from studies of people living in corridors beneath 220- 
kilovolt and 400-kilovolt power lines. Using census 
records, they found that between 1960 and 1985, around 
500,000 people had lived within 300 metres of the 
power lines. Of these, 142 children had developed 
cancer, and 39 of them leukaemia, according to the 
report. The scientists compared these data with statistics 
on the general population from the national cancer 
registry and concluded that there was a significantly 
increased risk of children under 15 who were exposed 
to radiation from power lines contracting leukaemia. 

New Scientist also noted a study by a researcher 
at the Swedish National Institute of Occupational Health 
who found a link between some forms of adult cancer 
and exposure to electromagnetic radiation. 

A Victorian community group, Powerline 
Action, now wants Australian governments to take 
immediate action to prohibit land use that results in 
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long-term radiation exposure to new power lines. 

“Given the current state of knowledge, the 
development of these high-risk environments should 
not be allowed to continue,” the research officer of 
Powerline Action, Mr Ian McMillan, said recently. 

“Planning regulations should be modified to 
prevent the use of land adjacent to high-voltage 
transmission lines for residential, educational and other 
purposes which result in prolonged h#gh-level 
exposure,” Mr McMillan said. 

—The Age. 


OL EL 
— THE ULTIMATE IN NUTRITIONAL EXCELLENCE — 
* Concentrated superfood supplement. 
* All 13 synergistic wholefood ingredients of organic origin. 
* Contains vitamins, minerals, amino acids, essential fatty 
acids, live enzymes, protein, anti-oxidants, fibre, 
bioflavinoids and trace elements. 
* Provides broad spectrum nutrition required by the body on 
a daily basis. 
* Powdered for use in your favourite fruit or vegetable juice 
for ready assimilation. 
* Enhances body's natural ability to heal and defend itself. 
* No fillers, artificial colourings, preservatives, emulsifiers or 
enhancers. 
For more information contact: 
Kevin Ferguson and Margaret Hill 
Phone: (03) 819 2708 or write to 
GPO Box 1881R, Melbourne, Victoria, 3001. 
BioGen is produced by My Life Corporation Pty Ltd, 
a wholly Australian owned and operated company. 


‘That delicate Lalanze 


Ron and Mandi Heath bought 50 acres of superb sheep country, nestling ina 
valley and surrounded by State forest in central Victoria. They also bought a 
dilapidated, though historic, shop in Maldon. As Allan Windust describes, 
they now strive to maintain a harmony between work and lifestyle. 


by Allan Windust 


Mandurang, Victoria. 


ON and Mandi Heath seem to have achieved 
R a delicate balance between work and lifestyle 

with their 50 acre block of land and the old 
shop they bought for their craft business. 

Their interest in craft began shortly after they 
married in 1968. They moved to a small mudbrick bam 
near the banks of the Yarra in Eltham, Victoria. Here 
they developed an active interest in spinning and 
weaving. 

They were also searching for a lifestyle which 
would include all their special interests — subsistence 
farming, spinning, weaving and family (they now have 
four children). Their dream was to be entirely self- 
sufficient. 

In 1972 they purchased a shed (a ‘little Como’) 
at Emerald in the Dandenong Ranges. For two years 
they ran a successful cottage industry — ‘Wheel and 
Loom’ — teaching their handicraft skills and selling 
equipment, makings and the finished products. 

By 1974, the encroachment of suburban 
development coupled with a lack of space to grow their 
own food and wool meant that an alternative had to be 
found. 

That alternative was Victoria’s historic Maldon 
township where many professional artists and 
craftspeople were already living. 


No power lines 

One of the first impressions you get as you 
approach their picturesque farmlet, ‘Roham Mannah’, 
through wattle-carpeted bushland is that there are no 
power lines. 

Ron and Mandi are completely self sufficient 
in power, generating their supply from wind and sun. 
But that is only part of the story. They are living proof 
that, with enough drive, you can build a life of 
independence and happiness in the bush. 

Since they purchased their 50 acres of grazing 
pasture in 1973, they have literally built their home 
from the land. 

‘Roham Mannah’— the name is built from ‘RO’ 
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Mandi Heath with a Roham rug. 
for Ron, H for Heath, ‘AM’ for Amanda and the Jewish 
word ‘Mannah’ for bread — displays an evolutionary 
growth pattern. 

They started with local stone from the site and 
nearby quarries, but since then Ron and Mandi have 
used wide range of recycled building materials, gathered 
from their many journeys across Victoria. The house 
and farmlet buildings are all the work of Ron and 
Mandi. 


Black sheep 

The flock of black Lincoln sheep that grazes 
peacefully in their valley pasture, provides the natural 
colours and material base for Roham Rugs. These full- 
bodied textiles are entirely produced by Ronand Mandi 
at Roham Mannah. 

Each spring the flock is shorn in their one- 
stand shearing shed — constructed from recycled 
materials, of course. 


The house at Roham Mannah is self-sufficient for power. 


The wool is hand-scoured and washed carefully 
and then sun-dried in frames specially designed and 
built by Peter Whaley, from Castlemaine. Mandi and 
the family then hand twist the wool ready for spinning 
and weaving into the fully textured rugs. 

Although Ron and Mandi are not completely 
self-sufficient, their garden provides much of their 
needs. Herbs sprout from pavements and the driveway 
turntable is a walled organic garden. 

Ron’s endeavours in building are not confined 
to the house and farm buildings. Stone terraces and 
steps lead through charming courtyards down to the 
house pond. Beautifully curved ‘bottle’ walls radiate 
from the main building. Fish abound in their three acre 
dam, that’s fed by run off from the surrounding forest. 

“We have achieved near self-sufficiency — as 
near as you can when you also run a business like 
Wheel and Loom,” explains Mandi. 

Recently ‘Roham Mannah’ played host to 
school children from all over Victoria who visited the 
farm to learn self-sufficiency crafts. 

“We strive to show that everyone can live an 
independent and rewarding existence — another way 
of life,” Ron emphasises. 

They feel they have created a ‘world of their 
own’ onthe property and it has been done by the efforts 
of the whole family. From a basic cottage the family 
now has: 

e 35 sq stone buildings; 

e an established flock of coloured Lincoln sheep; 
e gardens, courtyards, dams, fish; 

e an established vegie patch with fruit trees; 

* a firewood supply for the four wood heaters; 
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e solar power producing hot 
water and electricity. 

And they are still 
striving to be self-sufficient. 

The rugs they make 
are unique in that they are 
made on specially constructed 
looms of their own design. 
They are handwoven from 
their own coloured Lincoln 
wool and from white Lincoln 
wool from nearby studs, and 
are now sold in galleries 
throughout Australia. 

Needless to say Ron 
and Mandi love their life and 
invite EG readers to come 
and share theirknowledge and 
lifestyle. 

Camping holiday 
courses are now alsogvailable 
for adults at Roham Mannah. 

For more information, please phone Allscape 
Small Farms School on (054) 415766. See Allscape’s 
advertisement elsewhere in this edition for details of 
the Heath’s self-sufficiency course. 


BRAND NEW TOP-FIRE 
WOOD STOVE 


V Big oven 
V Hot water 
V Economical 


on wood 
ONLY 


$1,995 


INC DELIVERY 
& INSURANCE, 
ANYWHERE 


— Contact us for your nearest authorised. dealer — 


SCANDIA, 1 MELBOURNE CRESCENT, 
SEYMOUR, 3660. Ph: (057) 922 388. 
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Natural Plant Dyes 
by Judith V Hallett 
Published by Kangaroo 
Press, 
$9.95 RRP. 


This is an A4 size, soft cover ‘recipe 
book’ for anyone who wants to begin 
basic dying with plants. After read- 
ing this book and experimenting with 
a few gum leaves and wool I look at 
the forest I live in through very dif- 
ferent eyes. Colour can be obtained 
from so many different plants. Judith 
takes the reader through all the 
simple steps of dying. From wool 
preparation, mordanting, and 
amounts of dye matter, to timing the 
dying itself. The lists at the back of 
the book are excellent. They are 
broken into three groups: 

1. A colour list (plants listed under 
the colour obtainable by dying); 

2. A list of plants for obtaining 
different colours (plants listed al- 
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phabetically and colours obtainable 
are given); 

3. A list of botanical and common 
names. 

An important aspect of this 
book is thatit is written for Australian 
dyers who can collect their plant 
matter from typical Australian gar- 
dens. As Judith Hallett lives in 
Queensland this book will be of 
particular interest to our northern 
readers, although it is most definitely 
a useful book for all Australian dyers. 
There is a world of colour out there! 


Water and Wetland Plants 
for Southern Australia 
by Nick Romanowski 
Published by Lothian 
Books, 
$24.95 RRP. 

Now I know what to do with the water 
logged areas of our garden. Why go 
against the lay of the land when it is 
possible to plant native or exotics 
which will not only withstand but 
thrive under wet conditions? Nick 
Romanowski is an expert in his field. 
He is co-owner and manager of 
Dragonfly Aquatics, a Melbourne 
nursery offering a large range of 
plants suitable for wet areas in 
southern Australia. Water and 
Wetland Plants is a comprehensive 
guide to establishing and caring fora 
‘wet garden’. Topics such as dam 
and pond building, plants and 
planting natives and non-natives are 
covered as well as a chapter dedicated 
to waterlilies. Plants are listed al- 
phabetically with a brief description 
and advice about their preferred 

growing conditions. 
Did you know that one in three 
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dams built in Australia don’t hold 
their water properly? The step by 
step guide to dam building given 
here by Nick Romanowski explains 
that a ‘sheepsfoot’ roller (also called 
a ‘calfsfoot’) must be used to compress 
dam walls properly. Bulldozer tracks 
are not sufficient. Water plants are 
the easiest plants to buy through 
mail order because they can with- 
stand long periods without light or 
oxygen. Therefore the list of suppliers 
of water plants in the last chapter is 
most useful no matter where you 
live. All in alla most comprehensive 
and useful book. 


Cookies, Biscuits and Slices 
by Arron Maree 
Published by Angus & 
Robertson, 
$35 RRP. 

Arron Maree, author of Cookies, 
Biscuits and Slices, has a list of 
qualifications as long as your arm. 
His international reputation and ex- 
perience show clearly through the 
recipes given in this book. As the 
title suggests the book is jam packed 
with delicious treats collected from 
all over the world. Traditional fa- 
vourites through to toppings and 
fillings are covered, including a 
chapter on healthy treats. Cookies, 
Biscuits and Slices is a winner be- 
cause it is so beautifully presented. 
Each recipe is accompanied by a 
colour plate showing exactly how 
your lovely creations should look. 
Each little bickie is a work of art! As 
a vegetarian I was thrilled to see in 
the chapter ‘Savory Treats’, a recipe 
for water crackers that doesn’t call 
for animal fat. Many of the so-called 
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plain biscuits available on the market "contain vegeta- 
ble and oranimal fat". Iwill no doubt be making my own 
now. Arron’s sesame crackers sound pretty special too. 


Native Gardens — How to create 
an Australian Landscape 
by Bill Molyneaux and Ross MacDonald 


Published by Kangaroo Press, $16.95 RRP. 
Early settlers battled so hard against the bush. It’s only 
in quite recent years that the horticultural potential of 
our flora has been realised. From the low maintenance 
‘bush garden’ to the updated traditional garden, native 
plants are becoming more and more a part of garden 
creation. Native Gardens is an extremely comprehen- 
sive guide to planning and creating a native garden. All 
aspects of preparation are covered including soil types 
and climate. Introducing paths, rockeries, court yards, 
decks and ponds are just a few of the topics covered in 
detail. The planting and maintenance of natives is well 
dealt with as well. 

There are plenty of black and white and colour 
photographs to make design ideas and construction 
very clear. This book is perhaps more appropriate for 
those with a smaller block who wish to maximise on 
their space and create a lovely, low maintenance en- 
vironment. An extensive list of “native plants to inte- 
grate with exotic trees and shrubs” is given in table 
form. An excellent idea, because it allows the reader to 
see at a glance what is compatible with what, or what 
can be substituted for what. Overall this book is 
written in an enthusiastic, hands on, “just get out there 
and do it” way. It is appropriate for all climates and 
encouraging to all. 


Salad Gardening, by Jackie French 
The Text publishing Company, 
$16.95 RRP. 

Another book from Jackie! As the name suggests, this 
one is for the gardener/cook. Growing both the sum- 
mer and winter salad garden are covered. How to plan 
and care for your edible garden. Be it in a window box 
or the garden, Jackie explains how to grow the ingredi- 
ents for your salads, organically. Over one hundred 
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We carry a large range of interesting and unusual books 
with special emphasis on Self-Sufficiency, Small 
Farming Guides, Alternative Lifestyles, Environmen- 
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recipes are given including ‘salad from trees’ and ‘salad 
from weeds’: how does couch grass salad sound? The 
book is full of many of Jackie’s unique ideas. Jackie 
explains what to plant and when as well as how to 
maintain your potential salads. Finally she offers a 
great chapter on sauces, dips and dressings. Another 
inspiration from Jackie French. 


Compendium of Subtropical Fruits - 

Needs & Uses 
by Max O Lindegger 
New, updated edition 
$15.00 RRP, including postage. 
This large format poster offers a huge amount of 
information on 98 different fruit trees. A quick glance 
will allow the newcomer to make an educated assess- 
ment about the suitability of trees to their conditions. 
The poster gives common and botanical names, concise 
information on cultural management requirements, 
pollinators, methods of propagation, distance between 
plants, soil quality, pH, height, bearing age, wind 
tolerance... 

The chart is printed in green on white on heavy 
quality paper and is laminated to survive congtant use. 
Abargain and excellent present at $15 including postage, 
from Nascimanere Pty Ltd, 59 Crystal Water, MS 16 
Maleny, Queensland, 4552. Phone (074) 944 741; or 
fax (074) 944 578. 


TWO SPECIAL VEGETARIAN BOOKS 


WHAT TO EAT IF YOU DON'T 
HAVE MEAT 


and just released 


COOKING ON A SHOESTRING 
Save time, Save money 


Both books feature a collection of easy to 
follow main course recipes that can be 
created from garden and store cupboard 
supplies. 


Save by purchasing both books for $10.00 
or $6.95 each post paid. Send cheque or 
money order stating requirements to: 
Pewter Publishing, P.O. Box 60C, Yarra 
Junction, 3797. 


| GOOD LUCK AND GOOD EATING! 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word, prepaid. The deadline for the March issue is 5 February. 


‘FOCUS ON HERBS’ - quarterly herb magazine cover- 
ing herbal medicine, ethnobotany, research, craft, 
cookery, cultivation, folklore and more. Specialist 
writers from Australia and overseas. Cost $16 pa. 
‘Focus on Herbs’, PO Box 203, Launceston, Tas, 7250. 


65 PLANS for homes of mudbrick, rammed earth, 
stone and pole frame construction (145 pages). Mail 
$42.00 for The Earth Builder's Construction Detail and 
Plan Catalogue to John Barton, Building Designer, 31 
Sharp Street, Newtown, Geelong, Victoria, 3220, or 
phone (052) 224249 fora fixed quote todraw/document 
your home plan. 


COMPANION PLANTING CHART. An attractive 
guide to companion gardening. Covering over 90 
vegetables, herbs and fruit, including plants as insect 
repellents. SOW WHEN CHART. Suggested sowing 
times for 100 vegetables, herbs and flowers in four 
Australian climatic zones. $5.00 each plus $2.50 P&P 
(up to five copies). Plum Products, RMB 2907(E), 
Bruthen, Victoria, 3885. 


THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (1987) by Alfred T 
Forbes ISBN 0-9597749-0-4. Hard Cover. Size 30 x 21 
cm. Detailed low-tech (no electrical knowledge re- 
quired) plans for building a 1 kw low-revving, 
brushless, DC generator for wind, water, or steam 
power — a 150 w foot-powered version with battery 
storage system is also described for the energetic per- 
son with modestelectricity requirements. Reviewed in 
EG 60and December 15th, 1989 issue of Model Engineer. 
Price $85.00 post paid airmail from Todd-Forbes 
Publishing, Dept D7, Box 3919, Auckland, New Zea- 
land. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Far South 
Coast, NSW. Specific to cool temperate systems and 
species. A two week full time residential course. 14-28 
Nov, 9-23 Jan. Register as soon as possible - limit of 20 
percourse. Enquiries: Hugh Gravestein .c/- Wyndham 
PO, 2550, NSW. Phone (064) 942014. 
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EARTH WORMS. The “Speedy Breeder Compost 
Worm” revolutionises your compost and transforms 
your garden. Just $15 per 1,000 worms. Price includes 
postage Australia-wide and pamphlet on worm care. 
Wormborough Farm, PO Box 794, Taree, 2430, NSW. 
Phone (065) 53-9633. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at 
home with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. “En- 
dorsed by the Housewives’ Association”. Write for 
catalogues to: Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, 
Dandenong, 3175, enclosing three postage stamps, or 
telephone (03) 795 2725. Distributor enquiries welcome. 


FORBIDDEN FRUITS NURSERY. Organically grown 
Fruit, Nut, Native Bush Tucker, and Permaculture 
Plants. For catalogue, send SASE to Forbidden Fruits, 
Dorroughby Road, Dorroughby, NSW, 2480. 


CRYSTALS AND JEWELLERY: Austrian Lead Crys- 
tal and Rock Crystal. Different colours shapes and 
sizes made to order. Catalogue available. Send large 
SAE to L Hughes RMB 2880, via Myrtleford Victoria, 
3737. Phone (057) 535268. 


TOBACCO SEED, organically grown, (Virginian) 
cultivation and curing notes are included. Send $5 to 
Lyn O’Brien, C/- Post Office, Barmah, Victoria, 3639. 


INVITATIONS individually hand-lettered on hand- 
made paper. Please phone Vernon Cole (03) 572-1006 
for sample and details. 


YOGA - Beginners integral correspondence course - 
books - tapes - Aryabhakta School of Yoga. PO Box 283, 
Wanneroo, WA, 6065. 


LITHUANIAN RECIPES - different, tasty and eco- 
nomical. Reduce your food bill with unusual ways 
with potatoes as main meal. Booklet $5, from PO Box 
230, Morphett Vale, SA, 5162. 


PURGATORY VALLEY PHOTOGRAPHIC RESTO- 
RATION - Have you been unable to find or afford 
professional reproduction and restoration of your irre- 
placeable old black and white family photographs? 
Thought about giving selected photographs, or evena 
whole album, as cherished gifts of archival quality? 
Imagine a gift that will give pleasure for generations to 
come. Our prices are reminiscent of a bygone era and 
they include 10" x 8" print- $19.75; 8" x 5" print - $12.50; 
5" x 4" print - $8.25; half price for successive prints off 
same negative. Sepia Toning (brown) and Pyro- 
Catechin toning available at only $1.75 a print extra! 
Albums and quality framing arranged. Contact Terry 
or Annette, phone (065) 642284, fax (065) 642245 or 
write to Purgatory Valley Photographics, 
“Garravembi”, Willow Bend, Thumb Creek, NSW, 2447. 


WANTED - Silk worms. Please write to PO Box 42, 
Hall, ACT, 2618. 


EARTHBOUND CLOTHING CO is committed to us- 
ing earth-minded manufacturing processes and raw 
materials. 

Can you supply us with useful items for our 
product range? Things like woven patches (to be sewn 
onto a garment like a label), beads, embroidery, 
macramé, and knitted or pottery pieces. Write or 
phone for further information. If writing, include a 
small sample or photo of your work. EARTHBOUND 
CLOTHING CO, PO Box 719, Taree, NSW, 2430; Phone 
(065) 527 433. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. 9-23rd Jan - 
specific to cool temperate systems. A two week full 
time residential course. Tutors Andrew Sheridan, 
Hugh Gravestein. Register as soon as possible as 
numbers are limited. Enquiries: H. Gravestein, c/- 
PO, Wyndham, NSW, 2550. Phone (064) 942 014. 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SYSTEM: Includes 480w 
Inverter, 50 amp charger, 1.6 kw Generator, and 12 ex- 
Telecom batteries. $1900 - Phone (053) 483504. 


REIKI, difficult to describe, simple to learn. The inherent 
healing power within us all can be activated and used 
for healing of self, others. Some of its effects are clarity, 
vitality and insight. Find out more, write now to: 
Reiki, Box 734, Belconnen, 2616. Course fees apply for 
Nov/Dec/Jan only. $50, $100. Small classes enhance 
quality of teaching. 


THINK GLOBAL. Support your brothers and sisters, 
who are martyred for their love. The voice of the 
Martyrs, PO Box 598, Penrith, NSW, 2751. Free news- 
letter. 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


WASHABLE MENSTRUAL PADS - Sampler of 3 (Mini, 
Midi, Maxi) Fold to Fit napkins, no beltsor pins needed. 
100% cotton with an absorbent terry cloth interior. 
Pretty floral pattern, very comfortable to wear. $24.95, 
including shipping. Cheques payable to Moon Wise, 
Dept EG, GPO Box 438C, Melbourne, 3001. SAE for 
brochure. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES ’93. Temper- 
ate Regions. Sat 10 April - Mon 19 April. Frid 4 June - 
Sun 13 June. Venue: “Willuna” - Chiltern N.E. Vic. 
Tutors: Vries and Hugh Gravestein. Contact: V 
Gravestein, RMB 1130, Chiltern, Victoria, 3683. Phone 
(057) 261 596. 


PERMACULTURE TRAINING. Learn practical skills 
to create your own productive, integrated, functional 
and low maintenance property. Site tours of creative, 
innovative properties at the world’s first permaculture 
village are a prominent part of these courses. Tutors: 
Frances Land and Max O Lindegger, directors of an 
international permaculture design and education 
consultancy. Dates- May 2-15; June 6-19; Oet 3-16; Nov 
7-20. Info: Green Harvest, 52 Crystal Waters 
Permaculture Village, MS 16, Maleny, Qld,4552. Phone 
(074) 944 676. 


HOMESCHOOLERS! This first practical yet philo- 
sophical teacher / parent manual, The Genii of Language, 
is now available. Areas covered in this English book 
for lower primary based on the Rudolf Steiner creative 
approach include: The Alphabet; Phonics; Timetabling 
(keep the inspector happy!); 12 Word Families; Writing; 
Reading; Writing of Nature; Foreign Language; Story; 
Speech; Word Games .. . Send $10 to: Alan Whitehead, 
Box 481, Mullumbimby, NSW, 2482. 


GOURD, FUN, GARDENING, Specialising in seeds, 
books, magazines, fresh and dry gourds for craft, 
birdhouses, musical instruments. Friendly, caring, 
personal and efficient service. For information send 2 
stamps to: The Australian Gourd Club, 187 George St 
EG, East Maitland, NSW, 2323 or phone (049) 336624. 


NORTH QUEENSLAND SUBSCRIBERS: Our new 
business has expanded. Wearenow located at “POWER 
BILL’S”, 94 BOUNDARY STREET, RAILWAY ESTATE, 
TOWNSVILLE (in the old mower ship, opposite the 
NATIONAL). We provide an agency for RAINBOW 
POWER (Nimbin) and SOLAR EDWARDS H/W 
(Perth). Weare able to demonstrate the practical use of 
renewable energy right in the heart of the CBD! Drop 
in for a chat, enquiries are on us. We have reasonable 
rates with a professional flourish. BILL MORAN, PO 
BOX 795 HERMIT PARK, 4812. Phone 727062. 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your responsibil- 
ity to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any desired 
length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). Please 
also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the March 
issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 5 February. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

1. SOUTH COAST - TANJA. 17 km Tathra-Bega, 10 minutes 
beaches, school 6 km. 35 bush acres - 7 cleared. 2 mudbrick 
dwellings, 22 ft caravan, power, phone. Halfa million gallon 
dam. State forest 3 sides, abundant bird, wildlife, tree ferns, 
orchids. Asking $118,000. Phone (064) 940132. 


2. LILLIAN ROCK, NORTHERN NSW. Websters Creek 
Community-Tennantsin Common. Beautiful land bordering 
the Night Cap National Park, halfway between Lismore and 
Murwillumbah. 3 acres, good mix of forest and cleared land, 
close to permanent creek, small dam, 1 bedroom cottage, gas, 
hydro electric power available. Bus to public and Steiner 
schools, close to Community facilities, for further informa- 
tion contact Louise on (066) 853 193. $35,000. 


3. MICHELAGO 108 acres, 40 minutes south of Canberra 
City, half wooded, spectacular views, fully fenced 6 paddocks, 
3 dams, 2 springs, bore with solar powered and designed 
house, in-slab central heating, 3 bedrooms, study, country 
style kitchen and family room, pine lined cathedral ceilings 
with exposed beams to living areas, large lounge/dining, 
large machinery shed, self-contained cabin, other sheds, 
yards, permaculture designed organic gardens and fruit 
trees with reticulated water. $265,000. Phone (06) 235 9172. 


4. DARLING RIVER FRONTAGE in western New South 
Wales. Approximately 5 acres extensively planted with 
indigenous trees. Elevated timber house, exposed beams, 
timber linings. living/dining, family room, 3 bedrooms 
(ensuite to master), extensive decks, solar hot water, pot belly 
stove, ducted air-conditioning. Electricity, phone, town 
water, rainwater tanks, swimming pool, double carport, 
garage and workshop, shadehouse, orchard, 3 sheds, out of 
town. $80,000 ONO. Phone (080) 915 074. 


5. OWN YOUR OWN NATIONAL PARK in Towamba Hills 
near Eden on the NSW/ Vic border. Approximately half an 
hour from the coast, 2 hours to the Snowy Mountains. 13 
acres, 20 acres, 120 acres, all unspoiled bush on pretty creek. 
Remote, private, with easy access. From $18,000. Phone (047) 
824-856 or 841-020. 


6. BELLINGEN, NSW. Three bedroom timber/fibro house 
set in solitary and idyllic valley setting 2 km from town. The 
property features spring water, solar electricity and solar hot 
water system. $110,000. Guy Porter, Kalang Rd, Bellingen, 
2454. Phone (066) 552 032. 


7. LANDSCAPE/GARDENING BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
Eastern suburbs Sydney. Supporting two people full time. 
Vehicle, tools and equipment. WIWO. Full price $28,000. 
Enquiries, phone Peter on (02) 365 0655. 


8. SOUTH COAST, NSW. Unfinished project: Attractive 
partly timbered 3 and a half acres with creek in vibrant and 
crafty village of Mogo. Double colourbond garage set up for 
accommodation while building. Power, phone and water 
tank. Approved plans for mudbrick house (2 bedroom plus 
large loft). Footing and footing walls constructed. Good 
possibilities for growing or making things for Princes High- 
way tourist trade. $80,000 ONO. Phone (06) 247 3406. 
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LAND LINES 


9. NORTH COAST, NEW SOUTH WALES. The last share 
parcelsare now available for purchase in a 1200 acre property 
enjoying 3.5 km of main river frontage nestling in the upper 
reaches of Taylor’s Arm Valley. The land itself is a complete 
ecosystem with intact water catchments feeding two se- 
cluded valleys. Approximately 100 acres cleared, the balance 
hardwood and beautiful rainforest. The aim of the project is 
to create a balance between lifestyle, business and the envi- 
ronment, founded on ethical principles, to provide freedom 
and security through the difficult times ahead. Present 
projects underway include plant nursery, carpentry, art 
studio, forensic consultancy and photographic darkroom. 
We're looking for people willing to instigate or participate in 
craft-based industries, organic farming, forest care, etc. Se- 
lection of participants based on compatibility with aims of 
project. The remaining parcels are: 2/40th at $30,000;5/40th 
at $70,000. For details write, fax or telephone the Trustees, 
Garravembi Project, Willow Bend, Thumb Creek, NSW, 
2447. Phone (065) 642219, fax (065) 642201. Genuine enquiries 
only please. 


10. “OLD SOUTHERNWOOD” Best-loved Queenslander- 
style unpretentious house and separate cottage, hardwood 
and cedar, spruce floors, iron roof, sound and sympatheti- 
cally renovated, kitchen with open fire and new slow-com- 
bustion stove with hot-water jacket, 3 BR, winter-room with 
open fire, large sunroom on north corner, wide verandahs. 
Garden 300' x 100 ’ includes wood-fired, brick-bread-oven 
(new) and concrete-lined rainwater tank converted to mush- 
room-growing house, many fruit trees, herbs, very fertile 
soil, ample water, excellent permaculture site, zoned dual 
occupancy. Tuross Head, $180,000 negotiable. Phone Sylvie 
on (044) 571071. 


VICTORIA 

1. DAYLESFORD/GLENLYON AREA. On the edge of the 
Wombat State Forest. A two thirds share of a Multiple 
Occupancy property. 20 acres of bushland on the Loddon 
River. 11/2 hours from Melbourne. Consists of: one room 
hut; New chook-yard & shed; bathhouse; toolshed, permits 
for two dwellings. $25,000. ONO. Phone (03) 534 5450. 


2. FOR SALE. Unique Biodynamic Herb Farm in NE Vic. 
BFA Certified Level A, 20 acres with 1 acre intensive produc- 
tion over 50 species dried herbs with good markets and 
potential for expansion or other development. Permanent 
creek, excellent soil, solid 3 BR house, 5-room converted 
dairy, mudbrick bungalow. Large drying and storage shed, 
and other outbuildings in a beautiful, peaceful setting. Rare 
opportunity to purchase an established viable herb growing 
and drying operation. $205,000 plus equipment (approxi- 
mately $15,000) - PROSPECTUS AVAILABLE. “Twin 
Creeks”, RMB 1705, Benalla, Vic, 3673. Phone (057) 682444 
(evenings). 


3. GIPPSLAND SOUTH - 10 minutes from Foster. (Sealed 
road. School bus route.) 56 Acres cleared. Creek frontage; 
adjoining bush reserve. Sheep and chestnuts. (Also fenced 
area for market garden.) 3 Bedroom older style house. Hill 
top location with stunning 360° views including Wilson’s 
Promontory. SEC, Telecom, Coonara, etc. Garage, sheds, 
stockyard. Established garden & fruit trees. $165,000. (Also 
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sheep $3,000. Tractor & implements $6,000.) Suit full-time or 
weekenders. (2 hours from Melbourne). Contact: Stephen, 
at Going Solar, (03) 328 4123. 


4. EAST GIPPSLAND, VICTORIA. Shares insCo-op. 150 
acres, half forest, permanent river, orchards, national parks, 
school 9 km, friendly community, beautiful area. Share 
includes housesite and three acres for personal use. Com- 
mon land managed co-operatively. Children welcome. 
Currently three households. $22,000 ONO. Contact - 
Antoinette Shanahan, RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. Phone 
(051) 540-143. 


5. BUOYANCY HOUSE is part of the Mt Murrindal Co- 
operative, 22 km north of BUCHAN in East Gippsland ona 
cleared ridge surrounded by forested hills. The light-filled 
house (150 square metres) is a brick veneer on a concrete slab, 
large floor tiles throughout. Living and kitchen areas with 
office have view north west & south. Service area comprises 
laundry, loos, and large shelved storeroom, and in the east is 
a bedsitting room (6 metres x 6 metres), double bedroom and 
outside sanctuary. Across a breezeway to the north is an 
annexe (95 square metres) operating as a therapeutic suite, 
comprising float-tank room, sunny massage room, 2 twin 
bedrooms, changing/shower room for outside hot tub, 
kitchen. Green colourbond roofs feed 90 kl tank supplying 
mains pressure water. Steel shed / garage (43 Square metres), 
mains electricity, gas and/or wood fired boilers for central 
heating and hot tub. The buildings and the land immediately 
surrounding them are held with 1/6 share in the Co-opera- 
tive which has title to 50 ha and is registered as a Land 
Settlement Cooperative with Corporate Affairs, Victoria. 
Two other resident shareholder families have also built 
dwellings. The Co-op runs an organic vegetable garden, 
chicken and orchards. The remaining land, partly forested, 
currently agists cattle, but is open to the initiative of residents 
with consultation. We have put over $210,000 into this 
venture since 1984/5, and have now become too frail to 
manage it effectively. Will sell for $100,000 by share transfer 
to family agreeable to the Co-op. Ring Bridget or Christopher 
on (051) 550225. 
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1. CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE. One 
acre freehold land and house available on this growing rural 
Group Title development. 500 acres of forested and arable 
common land for sustainable uses. Contact: Crystal Waters 
Community Co-operative Ltd. MS 16 Maleny, Queensland, 
4552. Phone (074) 944620. 


2. MALENY, SUNSHINE COAST HINTERLAND. 100 km 
north of Brisbane, private 4 acres, 2 bedroom WRC home, 
northerly aspect, views to the Pacific Ocean, verandahs three 
sides. 3 km to Maleny on school bus route. Power, telephone. 
Land ready for permaculture or small farm with over 30 
mature fruit trees, gravity fed irrigation from spring-fed 
dam, vegetable garden, chook run, pig pen, room to run 7 or 
8calves or house cow. $195,000, call Iain Duguid on (074) 943 
022, or after hours (074) 943 420. 
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3. SUNSHINE COAST. We have an 11 acre share in the 
Starlight Community on the Sunshine Coast of Queensland. 
A timber pole house on an elevated sheltered block amidst 
tall forest trees. It has three bedrooms, open stone fireplace, 
slow combustion stove, gas stove and oven, fridge and hot 
water. Storage, laundry and two car parking under house. 
Alternative power supply, large dam. Lawns, fruit trees, 
rockpool and rainforest within walking distance. School bus 
at driveway and 5 minutes to nearest shopping. Owners 
reluctantly selling due to relocation. Selling price is $118,000 
ONO. Phone Christina Hayes on (076) 329900 BH. 


4. GABLE HOME IN MOUNT MORGAN, 35 km west of 
Rockhampton, self contained flatand workshop downstairs, 
excellent soil, established trees, close to shops and school. 
$85,000. Write or phone, Melinda Ellis, 53 Hall St, Mt 
Morgan, Queensland, 4714. Phone (079) 381230. 


TASMANIA 

1. FOR SALE, NORTH EAST TASMANIA. Neat 3 BR home 
in picturesque small townof Derby. 90 minutes to Launceston, 
on 1 acre fronting river. Beautiful views, established fruit 
trees and vegetable garden. $37,000. Phone (003) 542440. 


2. WANTED TO RENT: Couple with young child require 
house to rent in Hobart /Channel area from late December/ 
early January 1993, for a minimum of one year. Honest, 
reliable and prepared to upkeep garden and house. No pets. 
Contact: Addie and Kim, 7A Birkalla Terrace, Plympton, 
South Australia, 5038. 
Y | KING 2 l s 
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HOUSESWAP WANTED: ALICESPRINGS/ VICTORIA. 
We are daydreaming about spending three months in 
Alice Springs in 1993 (between April and September). 
We would like to swap homes for this time. Our home is 
ona fiveacre bush block 75 minutes drive from Melbourne. 
Trentham gets snow between July and September, so 
you'd have to like the idea of log fires and a wood stove! 
Please contact Alan or Judith Gray, Earth Garden, RMB 
427 Trentham, 3458; fax (054) 241743. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA l 

1. DARLINGTON, Hills suburb 30 km east Perth. Kentucky 

cedar pole home, quiet street. Pine walls, ceilings, slate, new ADVANCED SOLAR ELECTRICS 
carpets. Country kitchen, formal dining, Masport stove, 

ua lounge, open-fireplace, red velvet curtains. 3 bed- F OR REMOTE AREA 


rooms, main has access balcony, WIR, ensuite. Large second 
bathroom. Balcony extends full length. Elevated views of POWER SUPPLIES 


Perth. Treed, bouldered halfacre. Wildflowers, fruit, grapes. 
Ex display home ‘pine-ing’ for new owner. $160,000. Phone 
Julie (09) 2934344 or Joy (066) 878178. DC — DOMESTIC PRE RE PUMP 
*Quiet 

*Thermal protection 
*20 ltr pressure tank 
*Easy installation 


2. TOODYAY, 4 acres, winter creek, school bus, 1 hr from 
Perth, 4 BR, 2 bathroom, energy efficient solar home, open 
plan living, vine covered patios, carport, large shed with 
office/ games room, 20,000 R/W tanks, pressure pump, re- 
ticulating about 40 mixed organic fruit trees/vegie garden. 
$145,000. Phone (09) 574 2343. 


12 Volt System $295.00 
24 Volt System $325.00 


DC — LIGHTING 
i *Fluoro lights with no AC flicker 


INDIAN 
OCEAN 
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i 
| 
GREAT SANDY | 
pacar sA | . 
l 12 VOLT OR 24 VOLT 20 WATT $48.40 
40 WATT ALSO AVAILABLE 
i (INCLUDING DIFFUSER) 
| °2D Pantronics light 
*Replace your bulbs 
i using STD bulb socket 
e Replaceable tubes 
+12 Volt or 24 Volt, 16 Watt 
| or new 10 watt $49.50 
i 


E A PLAIN Y f 


Sanna von asang GIBSON 
DESERT 


WESTERN 
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AUSTRALIA GREAT [victoria 


DEŞERT 


e Bulkhead Halogen Light 
-Robust reflective lighting 


12 Volt light 
24 Volt light $35.20 
20 watt power draw 


e Kalgoorlie 


INDIAN 
OCEAN 


*DC Light Bulbs 
12 Volt, 15 Watt, 25 Watt, 40 watt $4.40 
24 Volt, 15 Watt, 25 Watt, 40 watt $4.40 
SPECIAL 
12 VOLT DC PROGRAMMABLE 
TIMERS — 10 AMP $66.00 


CHOICE ELECTRIC CO. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
3 Prospect Street OR 8 Nullum Street 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
1. FOR LONG TERM RENT to the right family. A four 


bedroom house plus office, shed, stable, garage, no-dig , ý 

gardens, ten acres of land and creeks all overlooking wooded Bowen Hills. 4006. Murwillumbah. 2484. 
hills. All this only 20 minutes from Adelaide CBD. Phone Ph. (07) 252 4909. Ph. (066) 724033. 
(08) 370 9691. 
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PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES — TWO 72 HOUR RESIDENTIAL COURSES FOR UPLAND AND INLAND VICTORIA 
1. 13 - 27 February 1993. For those living, or planning to live, in the Central Highlands of Victoria, (or similar climate — cool wet winters and rainfall 
above 750 mm). Venue: Continental House, Hepburn Springs —a unique, spacious guest house with excellent facilities, 5 minutes walk from Spa Centre 
and mineral springs. 
2. 20 March - 2 April 1993. For those living, or planning to live, on the inland slopes of the Dividing Range, (or similar climate — predominantly winter rainfall, 
500 - 750 mm). Venue: Commonground Co-operative, Seymour — a social change organisation based on a beautiful 133 acre rural property, designed 
using Permaculture principles. BOTH COURSES HAVE AN EMPHASIS ON LEARNING THROUGH LOCAL SITE VISITS AND CASE STUDIES OF APPROPRIATE DESIGN. 
Tutors: David Holmgren (co-author of Permaculture One) lan Lillington and others. Maximum 20 participants per course. Fees on request (concessions available) 
For details send SAE to: 16 Fourteenth Street, Hepburn, Vic, 3461, or ring (053) 48 3636. 


BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


BOOKS Prices include postage unless indicated. Please allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $22.95 posted 
The Earth Gardener’s Companion, by Jackie French - $8.95 

Earth Garden T-shirts 

@ small (16) 2 medium (20) Q large (24) - $15.00 

Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $39.95 + $2.00 postage 
2 Size 77 (S) Q Size 87 (M) (1 Size 97 (L) (1 Size 107 (XL) 
Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 posted 

Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 + $2.00 postage 
Jackie French’s ORGANIC CONTROL OF GARDEN PESTS - $15.95 posted 
Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 posted 

The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 + $2.00 postage 

EG Binders (holds 12 copies tightly) - $25 for 2, $15 each posted 

The Healthy House Cow - $18.00 posted 

The Settler’s Guide - $26.95 posted 

Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $12.00 posted 

ENERGY FROM NATURE - $14.00 posted 

THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 

EG 2,3,10,13-15, 50, 62 - out of print - $240 (save over $60) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 

(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 50, 62) - $3.95 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Please postme 4/8/12 (1/2/3 years) 

issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 

| enclose: 

Q $16.00 One year subscription (1 $32.00 Two year subscription 

(1 $ 48.00 Three year subscription (add $6 per year for overseas sea mail) . . $ 
No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


Total enclosed 


Send to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


Back copies 


FOI. Move out . . . food co-ops. . . Kibbutz and 


Moshev . . . Montsalvat . . . herbs . . . Fred 
Robinson . . . bean sprouts . compost and 
mulch .. . comfrey . . . earthworms. 

EG2&3: OUT OF PRINT 


EG4: The honey bee back to the land in Tassie 
.. the transition . . . black sheep . . . tanning. . 
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